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THE PRESENT ISSUE brings to its readers an unusual variety 
of interesting matter. Mr. Twichell’s paper treats with charac- 
teristic felicity of touch a phase of scientific discussion which 
has awakened wide notice. Mr. Nourse gives the results of 
fresh observation of recent German thought as it presents 
itself to a thoughtful, clear-eyed student, and Professor 
Mitchell brings out clearly the ethical perversities which ac- 
celerate the decay and check the abolishment of the Ottoman 
power. The department of book notes is especially full, and 
the notes from the alumni and students of the Seminary indicate 
the general direction of the diversified life of the institution. 


Our THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES are of necessity set face to 
face with a double problem, both sides of which are not always 
discerned. There is laid upon them a double burden, neither 
part of which they can decline to assume without a sense of 
disloyalty to an imposed trust. They are entrusted with the 
duty of training soul-winners for the Kingdom, — of supplying 
to the churches a body of men who, so far as education can 
bring about the end, are fitted to preach to everyday men in 
hamlet or city the unsearchable riches of God. They have also 
a further responsibility laid upon them, —the responsibility of 
assuring to the churches that the supply of men intellectually 
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equipped to be the teachers and guides of pastors shall not 
cease. Congregationalism has in the past stood for sound, 
broad, clear, independent, evangelical thinking. If this worthy 
tradition is to be perpetuated, there must be provided in the 
United States the opportunities and facilities for the most 
deep-dredging and microscopic study in theological science. 
We cannot always be satisfied to get our ideas from Germany 
and our men from Great Britain. The churches have looked, 
and rightly, to the theological seminaries to provide these, and 
these the seminaries, so far as their contracted endowment will 
permit, are trying to supply. The churches should understand 
that the strenuous efforts of seminaries to carry the whole 
burden imposed on them does not indicate that either half is 
being ignored. . 


AFFLICTIONS quite as often vex our thoughts as our hearts. 
Their mystery is frequently as distressing as any bodily pain. 
Their cause, occasion, and design lie many times beneath and be- 
yond our ken. We silently or angrily wonder whence they come 
and why they have befallen us. To minds thus prone to blindly 
marvel or complain, we commend a study of patience and sym- 
pathy. Here are fair twin virtues, born of a common parentage 
and in a common birth. Now think for a little about their ori- 
gin and worth. Verily they are alike the offspring of pain. 
They are engendered in sorrow, born with sore travail, cradled 
in distress, nurtured in turbulence and unrest, and brought to 
full maturity only in trial and weariness and woe. But for 
trouble, patience could not be; and it can never attain a stal- 
wart growth, unless afflictions abound and overwhelm. He who 
would show fine patience must feel keen pain. Only under bur- 
dens that jade and oppress can one make plain and sure his 
power to endure. So with sympathy. Here is a comely virtue. 
When fully fashioned and employed, no angel is more fair. But 
only in stern discipline of pain does she ever attain her perfect 
gentleness and charm. These graces are fair flowers that flour- 
ish best in soil where hopes decay and in an air that is heavy 
with sighs. They are choice fruits that ripen sweetest where 
droughts and withering blasts abound. They are goodly spices 
that breathe their odors only when they are bruised and crushed. 
The life that knows no disappointment or distress is thereby 
barren of some of Canaan’s choicest beauty, refreshment, and 
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balm. This truth the heavenly Husbandman knows full well. 
This truth the Saviour’s life makes clear. This fertile truth all 
strong and helpful souls illustrate and attest. 

Now think. What treatment szst our souls endure, if they 
are ever to manifest these traits? See how, and how alone, the 
Saviour’s hand can fashion forth a patient, sympathetic 
soul. Make note of all the cost of pain and tears. See how 
griefs thicken, furrows deepen, hairs whiten, and the frame bows 
down. Note how, despite the bursting groans and prayers, He 
beats upon the shrinking soul to carve the beauty of a sympa- 
thetic eye and mold the frame of a patient heart. Think how 
the Saviour’s own life was buffeted and scourged, until he 
lacked to common eyes all comeliness and form. His visage 
was more marred than any man’s. His only ornaments were 
scars. Thus, and only thus, was his patience glorified and his 
sympathy secured. Only in like stress and partnership of pain 
can we develop strength and love like His. Only in these fires © 
can we be thus refined. Out of such hard trials we may emerge 
with transfigured lives. We may have a genfler voice, a kind- 
lier eye, a firmer heart, and a more helpful hand. And when 
by such a discipline our demeanor has been transformed, our 
strength augmented, and our usefulness enhanced, we may find 
thatour murmurings touching pain have altogether ceased andall 
our darkness passed away. 


No ONE WOULD DENY the right of Christian Endeavorers to 
pray for a great many unconverted people, not excepting the 
notorious Ingersoll; but such prayers need not be accompa- 
nied with the toot of an Associated Press dispatch. Of all the 
many kinds of sensationalism, the religious is the most tasteless 
and injurious. 


Eacu Day increases the horror and the blackness of the Ar- 
menian matter. As the hideous news accumulates the terrible 
responsibility of those whose selfishness or indolence or stupid- 
ity has retarded European interference is becoming apparent 
to the whole world. Apparently there is no effective way in 
which the United States can take hold of the political situation 
so as to command a pacific and just settlement. But the query 
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begins to press for answer, Cannot the United States, as a gov- 
ernment, organize, equip, and dispatch a commission for the re- 
lief of the thousands of the starving, the sick, the bereaved, and 
the dying? No European government can do this without po- 
litical complications, and no solution of the complications can 
be reached zz ¢tzme. The emergency is pressing. The cry of 
distress reaches to heaven, and fills the air. Take the misery 
depicted in our recent article (June) on the Sassoun massacres 
and multiply it by ten or more, and you have the case be- 
fore you. Is there a more worthy cause for congressional 
action and for the appropriation of public money on the part of 
a Christian nation than this? We have scores of men fitted to 
serve on such a commission of relief, with or without the codper- 
ation of the Red Cross Society. Spontaneous private gifts 
would flow in in a flood if there were any responsible and 
strong-handed organization for the distribution of aid. And 
what a relief to the pent-up sympathy and pity of the Christian 
world to feel itself at last doing something ! 


Ir is INSTRUCTIVE TO NOTE the steady and apparently accel- 
erating increase in the use of the Revised Version of the Eng- 
lish Bible. The intense interest manifested at the time of the 
appearance of the Revised New Testament led many to 
prophesy that it would almost immediately supplant the King 
James Version. The wiser members of the committee of revis- 
ion said, however, that it must slowly win its way to popular 
favor, as the King James Version had done before it. With the 
appearance of the Revised Old Testament it seemed as if a re- 
action had set in favoring the earlier translation ; but already 
it is noticeable how almost universal is the use of the revision in 
published quotations from the Bible, and its wide use in the 
responsive readings of the churches is introducing it more and 
more generally. The chief cause retarding its more general adop- 
tion is the absence of revised “ helps,’ especially marginal refer- 
ences. This is doubtless due to the publishers, who prefer 
printing books from plates already made to incurring the ex- 
pense of new ones. It does seem, however, as if the time was 
not far distant when popular demand would require such new 
work to be done. 








THE DISSOLUTION OF THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE. 


The Ottoman Empire is in the final stage of dissolution. 
Such, at least, is the earnest hope of all those who love justice, 
mercy, and truth. If only its wretched existence can be termi- 
nated without awakening the dogs of war all over Europe, 
Christendom will heave a sigh of inexpressible relief. For four 
and a half centuries the house of Othman has reigned from the 
banks of the Bosphorus and exercised its ruthless, despotic 
sway over some of the fairest portions of the earth’s surface. 
It has harried those ancient lands of civilization and culture un- 
til the last trace of their greatness and glory has well-nigh been 
extinguished. To be sure, the Ottoman Turks were not the 
first despoilers of the East, but their dominion has surpassed’ 
all other baneful control in its barbaric cruelty and in its blight- 
ing oppression. The native peoples of those once prosperous 
lands have been dwindling away from generation to generation 
under the heartless, persistent policy of extermination to which 
they have been subjected. History furnishes no parallel to this 
continuous, murderous hostility toward a subjected people. 
And it has even been left for our own day and generation to witness 
the climax of Turkish cruelty and atrocity towards the inhabitants 
of her own empire, who, it would seem, might at least obtain 
her sufferance, but who, on the contrary, have ever been treated 
as aliens and worthy of death. To the natural Tartaric barbar- 
ity is added the Mohammedan principle of hostility toward all 
who refuse the faith of Islam, so that inherently and adherently 
the Ottoman Turk is a ghoulish oppressor. This may seem like 
extreme hyperbole, but the history, — the general attitude and 
conduct, — of this ruthless race from the time when it first 
sighted the Mediterranean to this day of grace (outside of Tur- 
key) unfortunately justifies the charge. And with the cry of 
the innocent victims of Bulgaria, of Armenia, and of Asia Minor 
still ringing in our ears, we are led to wonder whether there is 
any mercy at all in the Turkish heart. If so, it is, alas! too 
often eclipsed by racial antipathy and religious hatred. Cer- 
tainly Christendom and the world has seen enough of reckless 
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rapine, inhuman cruelty, and bloody murder within the confines 
of the Turkish Empire during this last quarter of the nineteenth 
century to demonstrate the fact, if it needed demonstration, that 
the Ottoman race has no right to rule or to exercise any author- 
ity whatsoever over an alien people. The house of Othman, 
which has pursued its policy of extermination for five hundred 
years, has forfeited all consideration in the eyes of the whole 
world and should be dethroned and stripped of all its power and 
pretentions. The simple question is, Can Christendom compel 
the governments of Europe to execute its slowly matured but 
irrevocable sentence against the Turkish power? Time and 
again the western world has adjudged the Ottoman dominion 
worthy of extinction, but the Great Powers have hitherto failed 
to execute its decrees. England, France, Germany, and Russia 
share the guilt of protecting and prolonging this barbaric, cold- 
blooded despotism. Now one of these powers steps forward as 
the champion and protector of the Turk, and now another. 
At the present moment it would seem that Germany and Rus- 
sia have concluded to continue the unfeeling policy of ‘inac- 
tion.” The former is jealous and has hardened her heart, and 
the latter thinks the time inopportune for securing possession of 
Constantinople. Thus the selfish policy of the Great Powers re- 
sults in sustaining the most inhuman and iniquitous tyranny the 
world has ever seen. The English government now, for the 
first time in history, seems willing to proceed to the final settle- 
ment of the Eastern question by the liquidation of the Ottoman 
Empire. She feels keenly the pressure of the mind and will of 
Christendom, and she can hardly keep from throttling the Sul- 
tan and trampling under foot his scepter and crown. But Rus- 
sia is not ready for the partition of the Turkish Empire. Her 
coveted prize is not surely within her grasp, and the erection of 
another free state like Bulgaria would only obstruct her march 
to the Bosphorus. But “ man proposes and God disposes.” It 
may yet come to pass that this “equilibrium” of the Powers 
will be disturbed by the increasing weight of public sentiment 
and brotherly sympathy throughout Europe and America. 
Christendom may soon refuse to continue to maintain the “ bal- 
ance of power” in Europe at the daily cost of the lives of hun- 
dreds, if not thousands, of innocent victims. The scales may 
be turned any moment in favor of the helpless, whose piteous 
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cry ascends continually unto the God of nations, and whose 
blood will sooner or later surely be avenged. Peace cannot 
much longer be purchased at the murderous price which Ger- 
many and Russia now seem willing to pay for it. The Sultan 
is playing a clever game, the old game of procrastination, spe- 
cious promises of reform, and diplomatic deceit and intrigue, 
but the Christian world is not so easily hoodwinked as in 
days gone by. Andallthis “diplomatic miscellaneousness” of 
the “Great Powers” may soon be brushed aside by the righteous 
indignation and outraged conscience of Europe and America. 
The people are not so easily deceived, nor so easily controlled as 
they once were, and national governments are being compelled 
more and more to register the results of public opinion and exe- 
cute its decrees. The Turkish government has been weighed 
in the balance anew in these latter days, and she has been found 
wanting in every humane principle and virtue. Dissolution and 
extinction is the just judgment which history and public opinion 
record against her. 

It is true that the difficulties in the way of the “liquidation ” 
of the Ottoman En:pire are very great. Even supposing that 
the powers could agree to the cigsoiution of the kingdom, how 
could the present previncial gcvernments be replaced and order 
maintained, seeing that the interna: racial and religious antag- 
onisms are so great and b‘tter? Lord Salisbury clearly pointed 
out the real difficulty, howevez, of the whole problem, viz., the 
lack of capable and trustworthy men to place at the head of af- 
fairs. But is there any hope that things will improve in this 
respect? Trustworthy officials are not produced under the Ot- 
toman régime. The Sultan himself has not to-day, after a reign 
of twenty years, a single official whom he can trust or who will 
trust him. His entire government is, in fact, founded upon dis- 
trust of all concerned. He rules by fear, and wreaks his ven- 
geance upon every man who stands in the way of the execution 
of his sinister purposes. By unparalleled adroitness he has suc- 
ceeded in balancing the factions about him and in checking con- 
spiracy against his person. Cabinet succeeds cabinet, and yet 
the policy of the Sultan remains the same. The plans and de- 
crees of the Porte are changed or reversed without warning or 
explanation, and thus the tyranny and wanton cruelty goon. But 
“uneasy lies the head that wears the crown,” for Abd-ul-Hamid 
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lives in constant terror of the day of reckoning. The “ young 
Turkish party” is rising in revolt and is only awaiting the op- 
portune moment to overturn the throne. Never before in all 
history has a ruler been able to enforce his despotic will for so 
long a time over so large a majority of unwilling subjects as has 
the present Sultan. It is safe to say, however, that Abd-ul- 
Hamid could not maintain himself for twelve months if it were 
not for the “protection” of the Powers. So then the Great 
Powers of Europe are largely responsible for the continuation of 
Turkish atrocities. This is coming to be the fixed conviction of 
Christendom. The people review the weary months that have 
elapsed since the Sassoun massacre, and wonder if the Powers 
have not yet had time to adopt a policy of ‘ concerted” action. 
The last few weeks have been frittered away on the trivial 
question as to whether one or two war vessels are to be allowed 
to pass the Dardannelles! The wily Sultan has prolonged the 
controversy to the infinite disgust and outrage of patient Chris- 
tendom, and during the whole time the massacre of innocent 
Christians within his empire has gone steadily on. How long is 
the cunning despot going to be .permitted .to -play.this game of 
checkmate with te Great Powers and,spura the hymane senti- 
ment of the world! Why is not something done? Who is to 
blame for this policy of inaction? Whose.greed of power holds 
back the arm of justice that would, smite the bloodguilty tyrant 
and destroy the last vestige of tage Ottoman power? Is it the 
imperious Emperor of Germany or the autocratic Czar of Rus- 
sia that restrains the execution of the judgment of Christen- 
dom? If the culprit can be discovered, let him be named and 
pilloried before the world as the accomplice in this cold-blooded 
murder of tens of thousands of innocent men, women, and chil- 
dren. They tell us that the treaties must be observed! But 
has the Sultan kept the faith with Europe? Has he not forfeited 
again and again all consideration? They tell us that the peace 
of Europe may be disturbed! But can we afford to purchase 
peace at the price we have been paying for it during thé past 
nine months? Is it upon such justice that the thrones of Eu- 
rope are founded? Do the rulers and governments of those 
countries fear to bring on the day of reckoning lest dangerous 
secrets may be revealed? Is Ottoman justice not after all 
wholly incompatible with “international” ethics ? 
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In striking contrast with the inaction of the European pow- 
ers is the effective protest of our own government at Washing- 
ton. And it is a well-known fact that the Sultan fears the in- 
fluence of the United States and responds more readily to its 
requests than to the threats of any European government. 
Why? The answer is easy: The American minister means 
every word he says, while the ambassadors of the Great Powers 
checkmate each other, and nothing is done. Does any one 
suppose that the governments of Europe could not compel the 
Sultan to protect the lives and property of the Christians in Ar- 
menia and Asia Minor were they unselfishly interested in that 
one thing? Take the Druse rebellion in 1860 and observe the 
effective measures that were used for its suppression at the firm 
demand of Europe. Order was soon restored, and Syria has 
remained until this day the safest part of the Turkish Empire. 
Alas! that the cause of humanity should appeal in vain to-day. 
The blood of the innocents, however, will yet be avenged. ; 

Epwin Knox MITCHELL. 








LORD SALISBURY ON THE UNSOLVED 
PROBLEMS OF SCIENCE.* 


My subject is the inaugural address of the Marquis of Salis- 
bury as president of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science at its meeting in Oxford last year, before he 
was premier. My attention was first called to it by the con- 
siderable sensation it caused at the time, as reflected in the 
press on both sides the water; which was more fully ex- 
plained when I came to read it. 

One reason why I was impressed with it was that it revealed 
Lord Salisbury to be one of those marvelous and most admir- 
able Englishmen of the species to which Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Balfour belong, who amid the great labors and distractions of a 
political career manage to achieve an eminent degree of attain- 
ment in this, that, and the other field. 

The style of the address is notably, and, I believe, unprece- 
dentedly, vivacious for such a performance. Mark Twain, when 
acting as clerk of a Congressional committee —that of Agri- 
culture, if Iam not mistaken — proposed to his chief that he 
relieve the dullness of his annual report by inserting jokes, 
conundrums, and such things at intervals. 

Now, Lord Salisbury put no jokes or conundrums into his 
address, but, without violating its proper dignity or marring its 
general impression of seriousness, he did enliven it in spots with 
wit and playful allusions and turns of irony in a fashion at any 
rate not usual in deliverances of presidents of the British Associa- 
tion. Perhaps he so took the liberty of his rank to some extent. 
He begins with humorously commenting on the circumstance 
that as relates to the occasion on hand he is a sort of official 
twins, in that it is his function as chancellor of the University 
of Oxford to tender a welcome to the Association, which it is 
also his function as president of the Association to accept. 
He then professes embarrassment that being himself no 
more than a layman in science it is made his hard fortune to 





* A paper read before the Hartford Central Association December 2, 1895. 
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“address on scientific matters probably the most competent 
scientific audience in the world,’”’ comprising the high priests of 
the guild. Tle says that it is as if a country gentleman who 
was also a colonel of volunteers should by some mental aberation 
of the commander-in-chief be appointed to review an army corps 
at Aldershot, and bespeaks the compassion his plight deserves. 
His hearers, however, were not, it is probable, very profoundly 
impressed with his appeal; for his lordship has long been 
recognized as one of the most accomplished chemists of his day 
in England, and he displays his great learning in that field be- 
fore he is done. 

Upon one thing, though, he can congratulate himself, 
namely, that in performing the part devolved on him he has no 
anxiety arising from defect of sympathy and good will as 
between the University and the Association. It is not as it was 
when the Association first met at Oxford in 1832, and the 
decoration ot Faraday, Brewster, Dalton, and Brown with the 
honorary degree of D.C.L. drew from the gentle Kible, a leader 
of university thought, the bitter comment, “The Oxford doctors 
have truckled sadly in receiving the hodge-podge of philosophers 
as they did.” That (he says) represented a deep-seated senti- 
ment in this place of learning . . . . “which has now be- 
come an archelogical curiosity.” Yet it was still manifest and in 
an eruptive form as late as 1860, the third time the Association 
met at Oxford. What in particular he refers to that occurred 
at that meeting in 1860 I do not know. But Lord Salisbury 
observes upon it, “That much energy was on that occasion 
converted into heat, may, I think, be inferred, from the mutual 
distance which the two bodies have since maintained,”—namély, 
for thirty-four years—till the present writing. “It has 
required (he says) the lapse of a generation to draw the curtain 
of oblivion over those animated scenes.” ‘It was popularly 
supposed (he continues) that deep divergencies upon questions 
of religion were the motive force of those high controversies,” 
While that was doubtless the case to some extent, their pro- 
found springs was “the resentment of the older learning at the 
appearance and claims of its younger rival.” But at length 
things are changed. ‘Few men are now influenced by the 
strange idea that questions of religious belief depend on the 
issues of physical research, . . . The old learning no 
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longer contests the share in education which is claimed by the 
new.” 

So much for his introduction. Coming now to consider the 
line he shall pursue in his address proper, he finds it advisable, 
being but a layman, to break the rule of his predecessors ; 
which has been to recapitulate the advance in _ science 
(especially that science in which the speaker was expert) since 
last the Association visited the place where he was speaking. 
It might be judged that, anyhow, to sum up the progress of 
chemical knowledge in the thirty-four years that had elapsed 
since the Association had met at Oxford would have been an 
impracticable attempt. But he does not decline the subject 
on that ground. Tle prefers to turn his thoughts quite another 
way. “It will be more suitable to my capacity (he says) if I 
devote the few observations I have to make to a survey not of 
our science, but of our ignorance.” He will speak, then, of 
“some of the stupendous problems of natural study which still 
defy our investigation,” namely, of “three or four of the most 
important physical questions which it has been the effort of the 
last century to solve.” 

1. The first of these regards the “nature and origin of 
what are called the Elements —which at the end of the nine- 
teenth century remains an enigma.” 

Of these so-called elements there are sixty-five. A third of 
these form the substance of this planet. Another third are 
useful but somewhat rare. The remaining third are curiosities 
scattered haphazard, but very scantily, over the globe, with no 
other apparent function but to provide occupation for the col- 
lector and the chemist. In cohesion, in weight, in conductivity, 
in melting point, in chemical proclivities they vary in every 
degree. They seem to have as much relation to each other as 
the pebbles on a sea beach. ‘‘How this random collection of 
dissimilar materials came into existence and came together, we 
cannot, on any possible doctrine of cosmogony, conceive. The 
feeling that it is a strange anomaly and conceals some most simple 
state of facts, however it be accounted for, is irresistible.” The 
solution of the riddle has long been sought. The conviction 
that there was a solution of it “lay beneath the persistent belief 
in the possibility of the transmutation of other metals into gold, 
which brought the alchemy of the middle ages into being.” 
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Every resource of modern chemistry has been invoked to aid in 
penetrating the mystery, but wholly in vain to date. “The 
boundary of our knowledge in this direction remains where it 
was many centuries ago.” 

From time to time as fresh conquests of chemical science 
have been achieved there have been fresh expectations raised of 
breaking into this secret, but they have not been realized. 
When, ¢. g., Dalton’s immortal discovery “established that the 
atoms of each of these elements have a special weight of their 
own, and that consequently they combine in fixed ponderable 
proportions from which they never depart, it renewed the hope 
that some common origin of the elements was in sight,” and 
there was a theory of it advanced. But, on trial, all the labora- 
tories were obliged to report 0 for their result. 

It happened, strangely, that soon after reading this address, 
taking up by chance Mrs. J. T. Field’s pleasant gossiping volume 
“A Shelf of Old Books,” I came upon the mention of what was’ 
described as a pitiful and even tragical disaster which befell 
Samuel Brown, a cousin of John Brown of Edinburg, in con- 
nection with this very inquiry, z. e., I suppose — though I do not 
know the date of Dalton’s discovery. He (Brown) was can- 
didate for the chair of chemistry in the University of Edinburg, 
when he was twenty-six years old; but before the time of his 
election arrived, a large company of learned men were invited 
to witness his experiments to prove the proposition of the isom- 
erism of carbon and silicon. Ralph Waldo Emerson was 
present as a friend, and she can never forget (Mrs. Field says), 
the pain and wonder with which he described the utter failure of 
those experiments by which the young professional man’s pros- 
pects were blasted. She quotes Dr. Brown as affirming his 
own unvarying confidence in the speculative truth of his 
cousin’s doctrine — viz., of the unity of matter, and, consequent- 
ly, of the possible, and it may be probable, transmutability of 
the so-called elementary bodies. That was a good many years 
ago, and it seems that nothing has since transpired to carry the 
demonstration a single point ahead. 

Similarly when the spectrum analysis was discovered it was 
thought that at last something would be found out as to the 
nature of the atom. Much of course was found out regarding 
the Elements ;—that those which exist in the stars, and especially 
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in the sun, are mainly those with which we are familiar upon 
earth,— also (to puzzle us) that oxygen which constitutes the 
largest portion of the solid and liquid substance of our planet, 
and nitrogen which is very far the predominant constituent of 
our atmosphere, are absent from the sun; leaving the cosmogo- 
nist, who loves to tell that the earth is a detached bit whirled 
off the sun’s mass, to explain how it came that in leaving the 
sun we cleaned him out so completely of his nitrogen and oxy- 
gen. But much as the spectrum analysis has added to knowl- 
edge, it has not in the least dispelled the old ignorance on the 
subject of the nature of the differences that separate atoms and 
of the causes to which they are due. 

Another discovery that seemed to promise something was 
that of Mendeléeff, who by “ingenious, laborious, and success- 
ful research”’ showed that the perplexing list of elements can 
be divided into families of about seven, . . . which all resem- 
ble each other in this, that as to weight, volume, heat, and laws 
of construction, the members of each family are ranked among 
themselves in obedience to the samerule.” This discovery had 
a very astonishing verification. The original defect in it was 
that in the place of families there were blanks left,— and no 
elements to fillthem. But on looking for them, like Leverrier’s 
Neptune, they turned up — viz.: gallium, germanium, and scan- 
dium —and proved just exactly what were wanted. “Yet 
though (says Lord Salisbury) the discovery of these co-ordi- 
nate families directly points to some identical origin, it is 
without suggesting the method of their genesis or the nature 
of their common parentage. If they were organic beings 
(and here his lordship’s “cloven foot” so to speak begins to 
protrude), all our difficulties would be solved by muttering the 
comfortable word ‘evolution.’ ... But the, families of ele- 
mentary atoms do not breed ; and we cannot therefore ascribe 
their ordered differences to accidental variations perpetuated 
by heredity under the influence of natural selection. The 
rarity of iodine, and the abundance of its sister chlorine, can- 
not be attributed to the survival of the fittest in the struggle 
for existence.” 

2. The next scientific question Lord Salisbury cites as re- 
maining in statu quo, is that of what is called the Ether. The 
discovery —to call it so—of the Ether, beyond which no 
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substantial advance has been made, occurred nearly a century 
ago. It arose from the fact established by Fresnel and Young 
that the light particle was conveyed from its source to the eye 
by undulation. “Hence, between the particle and the eye there 
must be something to undulate. The verb undulate in the 
case required a nominative; and the ether was put in to supply 
that function—which for more than two generations was its 
main if not its only function.” Then it was ascertained that the 
velocity of the passage of electricity through space, also undu- 
latory, was approximately the same as that of light. ‘Hence it 
was inferred that the undulatory medium was the same in both 
cases, and as induced electricity penetrates through everything, 
or almost everything, it followed that the ether . . . must per- 
vade all space whether empty or full, whether occupied by 
opaque matter or transparent matter, or by no matter at all.” 
(The ether itself, by the way, it would be an exaggeration on our 
knowledge to speak of as a body or even as a substance. You 
can go no further than to call it a half-discovered entity.) But 
to have deduced its all-pervading attribute in no degree dis- 
pelled the mystery in which it is enveloped. Of it we know 
absolutely nothing except this one fact, that it can be made to 
undulate. “And even its solitary function of undulating (it) 
performs in abnormal fashion, which has caused infinite perplex- 
ity. All fluids we know transmit force by waves that move 
backward and forward in the path of their own advance.” The 
ether undulates athwart that path—crosswise to it. Lord 
Kelvin, indeed, has discovered that this may be without out- 
raging the laws of mathematics, but Lord Salisbury is no math- 
ematician and cannot judge just how much that may import, 
but inclines to think that it provides only what diplomatists 
call a modus vivendi. Of the recognition of ethereal waves in 
the vibration of electricity, he says, that it carries its own diffi- 
culties with it. It is “not easy to fit it with the phenomena of 
positive and negative electricity,” as to which, he observes, in 
passing, we know about as much now as Franklin knew a cen- 
tury and a half ago. 

3. He proceeds next to illustrate his theme by the darkness 
which in spite of all efforts to break through it still shrouds the 
subject of Life—animal and vegetable Life. But this, as the 
topic is familiar and as his treatment of it nothing out of ordi- 
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nary, I will omit. Vast as the activity of science in the field of 
biology has been during the past half century, brilliant as are 
the triumphs it has achieved, and large as are the benefits to 
humanity it has accomplished, “it gives, at present (he affirms), 
no hope of penetrating the great central mystery.” 

4. Fourthly and lastly he comes to what we perceive he 
set out for in entering the road he has taken. In all that goes 
before he has been, so to speak, getting a start running for his 
jump. What his knife is sharpened for (to vary the figure) 
is the Doctrine of Natural Selection. He makes his last point 
— the unconquered secret of life —the threshold of his approach 
to it. “If (he says) we are not able to see far into the causes 
and origin of life in our own day, it is not probable that we 
shall deal more successfully with the problem as it arose many 
millions of years ago.”’ He then speaks of the publication of 
Darwin's “ Origin of Species,” in 1859, as an event the effect 
of which on scientific thought and on the general opinion of 
the world can hardly be overstated. Its success—a share of 
it—-was due to adventitious circumstances. It was at once 
championed by some of the most powerful intellects of our 
time; it had the fortune, appearing just when it did, to furnish 
an armory of weapons to men who were not scientific, for use in 
the bitter but transitory polemics of the day: but its chief ac- 
cidental advantage was in the remarkable character and qualifi- 
cations of its author, who is eulogized in terms the most 
glowing as a genius, a worker, and a man. But it has effected 
—and that by the intrinsic power of its theory—‘“in the de- 
partment of knowledge with which it is concerned, an entire 
revolution in the methods of research. Before Darwin’s time 
the study of living nature had a tendency to be merely statis- 
tical; since his time it has become predominantly historical.” 
It has had the effect, too, to dispose of the doctrine of the 
immutability of species, though not to produce agreement re- 
garding the extent to which in the case of species the rule of 
common ancestry is applicable. ‘ Darwin himself believed that 
all animals were descended from at most four or five progeni- 
tors. Some of his followers (like Haeckel) go much further — 
so far indeed, as to regard a crystal the probable ancestor of 
the fauna and flora of this planet. Still less is there unanimity 
in the acceptance of Natural Selection as the sole, or even the 
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main, agent of whatever modifications may have led up to the 
existing forms of life.” In spite of all the great modern ad- 
vances in natural science, the subject of the origin and of the 
infinite variety of life is (Lord Salisbury declares) still overhung 
by the deepest obscurity. 

To the Darwinian explanation the two objections that are 
strongest appear to him to still retain all their force. The first 
originally pointed out by Lord Kelvin, relates to the time 
required by the process of Natural Selection as computed by 
its advocates. ‘They (says Lord Salisbury) have reveled 
in the prodigality of the ciphers which they have put at the 
end of the earth’s hypothetical life. Long cribbed and con- 
fined within the narrow bounds of the popular chronology, they 
have exulted wantonly in their new freedom. They have lav- 
ished their millions of years with the open hand of a prodigal 
heir, indemnifying himself by present extravagance for the 
forced self-denial of his youth. But it cannot be gainsaid that’ 
their theories require at least all the elbow room. 
Assuming the truth of any theory that makes natural selection 
the main agent of the origin and development of species, and 
considering the stage that has been reached — considering the 
slowness of the pace—that in the course of our historical 
period progressive variation has not advanced by a single step 
perceptible to our eyes in respect to man or the animals and 
plants with which man is familiar; the biologists are certainly 
making no extravagant claim when they demand at least many 
hundred millions of years for the accomplishment of the stu- 
pendous process.” 

But here certain philosophers (with Lord Kelvin at their 
head) step in and declare that no such period of time, nor any- 
thing like it, is at the disposal of the biologists. ‘“ Setting aside 
the argument deduced from the resistance of the tides” [I do 
not in the least know what that is, and Lord Salisbury only 
names it with the remark that it “may be taken to transcend 
the lay understanding ”] that from the rate of the refrigeration 
of the earth (which anybody can grasp) is sufficient to prove 
this. We know that hot things cool and according to their 
substance take more or less time in cooling. We know that 
the earth is cooling. We know by experiment, within certain 
wide limits, the rate at which the substances of which it is 
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composed cool. It follows that we can approximately calcu- 
late how hot it was such and such millions of years ago. But 
if at any time it was hotter at the surface by 50° Fahr. than it 
is now, life would then have been impossible upon the planet ; 
. and therefore we can without much difficulty fix a date before 
which organic life on earth cannot have existed. This date 
Lord Kelvin fixes at one hundred millions of years at the very 
outside, while “ Prof. Tate in a still more penurious spirit cuts 
it down to ten millions.” 

“Tf for the purposes of their theory, the biologists will have 
it that organic life existed on the globe more than a hundred 
millions of years ago, . . . it must have existed in a state 
of vapor. Darwin’s jelly fish lying on the primeval beach would 
have been dissipated in steam long before he had had a chance 
of displaying the advantageous variations which was to make 
him the ancestor of the human race,” unless you assume the 
existence of a totally different set of natural laws from those 
with which we are acquainted, a thing which the biologists 
cannot possibly admit. So there they and the mathematicians 
stand for the present at a deadlock; and Lord Salisbury de- 
clines to get himself into the line of fire by interfering in 
their controversy. But till they have settled it between them 
the laity may be excused for returning a verdict of “not 
proven” upon the wider issues the Darwinian school has raised. 

Objection No. 2 he states in terms quoted from the illustri- 
ous Prof. Weismann in a paper recently published. It is, in a 
word, that evolution by natural selection is a process incapable 
of demonstration in detail. More than that, it is a process that 
cannot be even imagined. It is purely hypothetical. No man 
has ever seen it work. Variation by artificial selection by the 
intervention of human agency has indeed been seen, but natu- 
ral selection is quite fundamentally another affair. Suppose 
(he says) that “two individuals of opposite sexes in the prime- 
val forest who had been both accidentally blessed with the 
same advantageous variation,” what is to bring them together? 
Nothing but chance. But unless they are brought together the 
modification will never get a start. In the conditions the 
chances are almost infinitely against their coming together, 2. ¢., 
against the new breed being begun. 

He elaborates this point, and observes that in view of the 
dependence on chance in the case, the biologists do well to ask 
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for an immeasurable expanse of time; and holds that Prof. 
Weismann is justified in saying that the process of natural selec- 
tion cannot be so much as imagined. But the surprising thing 
is that Prof. Weismann is an ardent disciple of Darwin and a 
believer in the doctrine of natural selection, and states the ob- 
jection not as agreeing with it, but as resisting it. And why 
does he resist it? He answers that question frankly, 2. ¢., 
Weismann does. “It is because natural selection is the only 
possible explanation we can conceive. It cannot be denied 
without assuming the help of a principle of design.” That is 
the inexorable alternative; and it is an alternative that is not 
tolerable. 

“It seems strange (says Lord Salisbury) that a philosopher of 
Prof. Weismann’s penetration should accept as established a hy- 
pothetical process the truth of which he admits that he cannot 
demonstrate in detail, and the operation of which he cannot even 
imagine. The reason that he gives (continues his lordship) 
seems to me instructive of the great danger scientific research 
is running at the present time, —the acceptance of mere con- 
jecture in the name and place of knowledge, in preference to 
making frankly the admission that no certain knowledge can be 
attained. We accept natural selection, he says, because 
we must — because it is the only possible explanation we can 
conceive. As a politician I know that argument very well. 

There it has occasionally a certain validity, for it some- 
times happens that some definite course must be taken, even 
though no course is free from objection. But such a line of 
reasoning is utterly out of place in science. We are under no 
obligation to find a theory if the facts will not provide a sound 
one. To the riddles which nature propounds to us the profes- 
sion of ignorance must constantly be our only reasonable an- 
swer. Thecloud of impenetrable mystery hangs over the devel- 
opment, still more over the origin of life. 

Commenting further on Prof. Weismann’s position, he adds, 
“ The whirligig of time assuredly brings its revenges. Time was, 
not very long ago, when the belief in creative design was supreme, 
and all felt obliged to pay it formal homage, even they who 
were sapping its authority. Now the revolution is so complete 
that a great philosopher uses it as a veductio ad absurdum, and 
professes to believe that which can neither be demonstrated in 
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detail nor imagined rather than run the slightest risk of such a 
heresy.” 

For himself (he concludes with saying) he quite accepts the 
professor's dictum that if natural selection is rejected we have 
no resource but to fall back on the mediate or immediate 
agency of a principle of design. He shelters himself in the 
matter “behind the judgment of the greatest living master of 
natural science among us,” Lord Kelvin, and adopts in closing, 
these words of his spoken a good while since. ‘“ Overpower- 
ingly strong proofs of intelligent and benevolent design lie 
around us; and if ever perplexities, whether metaphysical or 
scientific, turn us away from them for a time, they come back 
upon us with irresistible force, showing to us through nature 
the influence of a free will, and teaching us that all living things 
depend on one everlasting Creator and Ruler.” 

And now to this address, what say the biologists ? 

The most important adverse criticism of it is from the pen 
of Herbert Spencer in the last issue of Zhe Nineteenth Century 
Magazine. It is very able, of course, and counters all Lord 
Salisbury’s thrusts at evolution. I cannot undertake to give 
even a bare outline of its argument. But its principal point is 
the charge that the address confounds the hypothesis of evolu- 
tion with natural selection or survival of the fittest ; z. ¢., the pos- 
sible method of it, for which he castigates Lord Salisbury, saying, 
in effect, that he knew better, or ought to have known,— the two 
being quite distinct. To his asservation that no one ever saw 
a species naturally evolved, he answers, Very well; neither did 
anybody ever see a species created. 

I wish very much that I had preserved some of those strict- 
ures upon it which appeared near the time of its delivery, 
especially those made by the late Prof. Huxley on the spot ; but 
I did not, and I do not dare try to report even the substance of 
them. I wrote to Prof. Marsh a while since, asking him where 
to look for what he deemed the most competent reply to it. He 
answered that he had not paid much attention to the refutation 
of it, because the address itself carried its refutation on its face 
to every scientific man, so far as concerned evolution. 

The Darwinians, of course, did not like the address — or the 
latter end of it—at all. They said some unpleasant things 
about it. One reviewer stigmatized it as an “allocution, not to 
the British association, but to the British public, 
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which dearly loves to think that philosophers . . . are not 
so much wiser than other people, and would find a general 
declaration of their failure on various lines of research more 
or less comforting.” The communication, it was said, was of 
little value or significance to the learned body to which it was 
addressed, who (as his lordship was well aware) knew all he had 
to say about the elements, and ether, and the principle of life 
before. The end of his address, it was further said, threw 
light on the beginning, the object of which obviously was to get 
into position for his attack on natural selection,— which seems 
to me a just observation. He is charged also with inconsistency 
and unfairness in the attitude he seems to take toward study in 
the field of biology as compared with that he takes toward studies 
in the field of physics. Why does he justify and assume the 
reasonableness (as he apparently does) of the feelings the 
chemists have, ¢. g., that behind the sixty-five primordial ele- 
ments there probably exists a simpler state of things, if it could 
be got at, and snub that feeling in the biologists as relates to the 
phenomenon they deal with? Why not fall back on the doctrine 
of design there, and say that things in that province are as they 
were created? And I should think that Lord Salisbury laid 
himself open to this stricture. If “design” is to cut the nerve 
of investigation in one direction why not in another? “Is it 
because Lord Salisbury is chiefly interested in physical studies 
that he repudiates for them the fetters he is only too will- 
ing to impose on biology?” But it is very plain that to 
the more thorough-paced sort of evolutionist the doctrine of 
“design” is a déte noir any how, and the very mention of it ex- 
asperating and the cause of loss of temper. It is alleged to 
be the mortal foe of scientific inquiry. ‘The reason why it is 
so popular (I quote from the editor of the Popular Science 
Monthly) is partly because it is such a saver of intellectual toil, 
and partly because by making knowledge impossible, it glorifies 
ignorance. . . . Nothing is left for the student of nature 
save to record facts as he finds them when every question as to 
how things came to be as they are, receives but the one reply, 
‘The Creator designed them so ;’”— which Lord Salisbury would 
certainly object does not follow from any view of design held by 
him or reflected in his address, Not even his most angry an- 
tagonist could claim that it was illustrated in his person. 
JosePpH H. TWICHELL. 








OBSERVATIONS OF AN AMERICAN STUDENT 
OF THEOLOGY IN GERMANY. 


Papias says that Mark wrote his report of Peter’s public 
teaching regarding the sayings and doings of Jesus, not in order, 
as though intending to give a chronologically complete view of 
Jesus’ fife, but yet accurately, being careful not to deviate from 
the substance of the apostle’s statements. 

Some such criticism, we suppose, may be made upon what 
follows. At the request of the editor we have undertaken to 
set down a few of the impressions received while spending a 
year in theological study at a German University. We have 
not attempted to make them complete, or even to set them 
down in logical order; nevertheless, we have tried to be accur- 
ate, and have not consciously stated anything contrary to fact. 

In regard to all such observations it must be borne in mind 
that no two persons see the same things in exactly the same 
way, and when one states his impressions of the life and cus- 
toms of a foreign people, he must bear in mind—and so must 
his readers—that the impressions of some other one of his 
countrymen may be entirely different from his own, yet each 
may tell the truth regarding such impressions. This is espec- 
ally true where one observer was in contact with the life of one 
part of the country while the other met his experiences in a very 
different part of the same land. 

These remarks are more applicable, perhaps, to Germany than 
to any other country of Western Europe. Each of the different 
principalities, duchies, and kingdoms which go to make up the 
German Empire is marked by its own peculiarities, some of 
which are very strong and influential. Hence, what may be 
true of one German University, in reference to its general man- 
agement, the ability and habits of its professors, the type of its 
theology and philosophy, etc, may not be applicable to 
another. So the following statements are to be taken for what 
they may be worth —as impressions received from contact with 
life mainly in one of Germany’s numerous universities — though 
we believe they are general enough to be true, in the main, of all. 
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There are numerous strange sights and views which meet the 
visitor to a foreign land. Not less strange are some of the con- 
ceptions entertained regarding such matters as politics, the posi- 
tion and education of woman, the true function of the church, 
which the observer, not merely of the landscape and buildings, 
but of the intellectual and religious life of the people notices. 
The social and religious atmosphere is so entirely different from 
what we are accustomed to at home that we are more than sim- 
ply surprised, we are amazed, and sometimes even shocked at 
what we come incontact with. One of the surprises which the 
average American student of theology meets with is the very 
common separation of the religious and intellectual or scientific 
elements as qualifications of a religious teacher. In America we 
generally consider these as somewhat equal in importance. At 
least, the theologian whose religious life is known to be rather 
weak or of a somewhat negative character is not looked up to 
with the same respect, nor are his writings so influential as- 
is the case with one who is known to unite with intellectual 
power or scientific attainment a warm religious life. But in 
Germany the separation between these two elements is com- 
plete. We have heard it distinctly stated in a public lecture by 
one of Germany’s best and most noted theologians that the ele- 
ment of piety—and Frommigkett not Pietat at that — 
had no necessary place in the make-up of a great theologian. 
The intellectual element is given the first and generally the only 
place. For one American theologian to accuse another of piety, 
meaning thereby to disparage his reputation as a competent 
teacher of theology, even though attempts in this direction may 
have been occasionally met with, is not apt to enhance the ac- 
cuser’s reputation among his fellows. But this can be done in 
Germany, not only without exciting surprise, but with credit to 
the one who makes the accusation. (Harnack: Das NV. 7., um 
200, p. 21.) The word piety is in bad repute among the Ger- 
mans. It has a suspicious look. They do not want to become 
too closely identified with it. To be sure this feeling is not a 
universal one. The more conservative theologians have a 
higher regard for piety than those of the more liberal schools, 
yet even among conservatives it is much more common than 
Americans, as a rule, realize. The same separation between re- 
ligion and doctrine or profession pervades the laity of all grades 
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of society. It is a painful surprise to an evangelical American 
to find this spirit of formalism so prevalent. Ideas and forms of 
conduct which he supposed were of the very essence of evan- 
gelical Christianity, he finds to be entirely absent from the Ger- 
man conception, Yet they are all good Christians, according to 
their own way of thinking. The idea of conversion, of a special 
call to the ministry, of experiential religion as condition of 
church membership,— these are strange ideas to a German, and 
when one talks of such to a German professor of theology, he is 
often looked upon as talking in an unknown tongue. These 
conceptions, fostered as they are by the union of Church and 
State, and pervading all ranks of society, form the soil in which 
German theology and theologians grow. The God that is wor- 
shiped is the God of intellect, not the Saviour of the soul. 
Hence the American student is impressed with the great em- 
phasis that is laid upon the so-called “ scientific ” methods and 
quality of the Germans’ work. We say “so-called” scientific, be- 
cause we feel that a great deal which is called scientific by the 
Germans is not so in the truest sense. For true scientific 
method demands not only that facts should be searched for and 
classified, but that the facts, and not only a part of them but all 
of them, should be at the foundation of theories in theology — 
whether historical, exegetical, dogmatic, or practical. Noone can 
deny the remarkable preéminence of the Germans in regard tothe 
discovery of facts, but they seem to be equally remarkable in the 
construction of theories. The German seems to have not only 
an apparently unconquerable desire for hypotheses, but an undue 
impatience in framing them. He does not like to leave any 
facts unaccounted for by some theory or hypothesis. Hence the 
tendency becomes almost irresistible to lay too great emphasis 
on certain facts and to unduly neglect others. This is particu- 
larly true where, as is generally the case, the theologian at- 
tached himself to some leading school while he was still very 
young, and committed himself as an adherent of such a 
school by his first publications. The tenets of this school are 
bound to influence all of his future work, and his views of such 
facts as may be disclosed by future investigations. It is rarely 
that one is found who breaks with the school to which he at- 
tached himself in early life. We do not say these things to dis- 
parage German scholarship, for we suppose its sins in this 
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respect are no greater than those of the scholarship of other 
lands, but merely to call attention to an impression which has 
been made upon more than one American student regarding 
the much boasted purely scientific methods in German theology. 
He has found that prejudice and preconceived opinion is as 
regnant in that land of scholars as elsewhere, and that the dif- 
ferences between the leading schools of theology are not caused 
so much by the one being more truly scientific than the other 
as by the fundamental differences of opinion regarding the 
basal facts and ideas of Christianity. The same fact of history 
means one thing to a Hegelian of the Tiibingen school, another 
to a Ritschlian, and still another to a confessional conservative. 
Which of the three is the most scientific ? 

The school of theology which is now attracting most atten- 
tion in Germany is undoubtedly the Ritschlian. Yet, even 
according to the express statement of its adherents, it should 
not be called a school, for the positions of Ritschl himself are 
subjected to criticism by it as well as are those of Baur and 
other leaders of the past. For Ritschl became the head of a 
movement which affected Historical, Dogmatic, and Practical 
Theology under the influence of an impulse to simplify the 
conception of religion. This movement was an opposing force, 
on the one hand to the vagaries of the Tiibingen conception of 
the history of the church and of the philosophy on which it was 
based, and, on the other hand, to the traditional positions of 
conservative theology. Thus, in a certain sense, it was a medi- 
ating influence, yet not with a conciliatory effect. The so- 
called Ritschlians of to-day do not necessarily hold to Ritschl’s 
interpretations of the particulars of Christian history or the- 
ology, but they do occupy this middle position between Tiibin- 
genism and conservatism with the result that they have bitter 
enemies on both sides, and that there is considerable disagree- 
ment, though not of a very bitter nature, between themselves. 
The extreme left —if it is allowable to use such a term, of the 
Ritschlians reaches very near to the modified Tiibingenism so 
prevalent in Germany to-day, while the extreme right approaches 
quite close to conservatism. 

Ritschl in his work on the Origin of the Old Catholic 
Church (1857) opposed the Tiibingen theory of early church 
history by the attempt to show that there was no such opposi- 
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tion between Paul and the early Jewish-Christian belief as Baur 
tried to make out, but that the main elements of Paulinism 
were in harmony with the teachings of Jesus and the twelve. 
In his Critical History of the Christian Doctrine of Justification 
and Reconciliation (Eng. Trans., Edinburg, 1872), he came in 
conflict with the teachings of conservative theology concerning 
the Atonement, making its basis in the attitude of man to God 
rather than in a reconciliation of God to man by the death of 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God. In his History of Pietism (1880) 
he opposed the laying of emphasis upon those more mystical or 
spiritual elements of the Christian life which, in this country 
especially, have been held to be so important. Back of these 
positions lay his fundamental conceptions of God as above all 
else —a God of /ove ready at any time to favor man, His child, 
without requiring an atonement or reconciliation, and of Jesus 
as the rvevealer of the true method of living, the true way of 
acting and thinking, not as the Son of God in any peculiar 
sense, but as the one true man and thus the Son of God. 
All of us are sons of God potentially, while He, by his 
complete harmony with God’s will, was one actually. There- 
fore, the chief function of Jesus was that of a ¢eacher, and the 
Christian is the one who follows the teachings of Jesus in his 
thought and conduct. 

No one can deny that this is a very simple view of Christ- 
ianity. Nor can one deny that its assertions regarding the love 
of God and the teaching function of Jesus are important and 
true so far as they go. Whether it is not too simple ; whether 
it does not fail in what it denies rather than in what it affirms; 
above all, whether it rests on a true exegesis of the Gospels 
and other New Testament writings :—these are other points 
which must be taken account of before one accepts this simple, 
non-metaphysical and not over-supernatural view of the Christian 
religion. 

Ritschl himself did not formulate his theological principles 
into a complete exposition of his system. The books above re- 
ferred to are his most important works. The nearest to a com- 
plete outline of the theology of Ritschl from his own pen will 
be found in the Unterricht, an elementary treatise intended 
for use in the public schools of Germany. His principles have 
been taken up and further developed by others: chiefly by 
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Kaftan and Hermann in Dogmatics, by Harnack and Loofs in 
History, and by Wendt in Exegesis. These men may be called 
the older Ritschlians. Around them, especially around Har- 
nack and Loofs, have gathered a number of younger men, who, 
as a rule, are more extreme and skeptical than the older mem- 
bers of the school. In fact, with some of these younger men, 
Ritschl himself is already a back number—far out of date — 
because of his comparative conservatism, while even Wendt’s 
sarcophagus is being prepared for receiving him as a mummy of 
a by-gone age. 

The Ritschlians’ conception of Jesus’ relation to the Father 
seems to us to be particularly open to criticism. They claim to 
consider Him divine, yet say that His divinity was of such a 
nature that, theoretically at least, it is possible for us —any of 
us — to attain to it equally as well as it was for him. This ap- 
pears like trying to ride two horses at once. We surprised and 
shocked a Ritschlian professor very much by the remark that 
we could see no very essential difference between Ritschlianism 
and the best type of American Unitarianism. No, indeed! 
they are not Unitarians! Yet Jesus was a mere man who gave 
himself so completely to the truth of God as he felt it in his 
inner consciousness and perceived its manifestation in past 
history, that he was brought into very close, intimate relations 
with his Heavenly Father and thus became the Son of God — 
an attainment possible for others if they but fulfill the condi- 
tions. We confess that we can see but little besides Unitarian- 
ism in this view. This conception of Jesus leaves them free 
room for a great deal of criticism of Jesus’ ideas regarding na- 
ture, politics, history, or anything else except the proper rela- 
tion of man to God. Here, because of his own unique experi- 
ence, Jesus is an authority and not likely to err,—as to other 
points he is as fallible as other men. But if these are the 
proper opinions to be held, we feel that the foundations of our 
religion are much more slender and shallow than we had sup- 
posed. We look in vain for a valid authority, one higher than 
ourselves. And if Jesus was mistaken about one thing, why 
should we trust him regarding another? Why should he, a 
mere man like ourselves, lay down his experience as the abso- 
lute authority and basis for our conduct ? Of course with these 
views all such ideas as a vicarious atonement, a vital union be- 
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tween Christ and the believer on Him, of His supreme headship 
of His church, etc., are renounced and laid aside. The differ- 
ence between religion and ethics is reduced to a minimum and 
the spiritual is reduced to the level of the natural. 

It is back to this conception of the relation of Jesus to 
God, in other words to its Christology, that we believe all the 
distinctive elements of the Ritschlian movement can be traced. 
It has laid great emphasis on the human elements of Jesus’ 
nature and for this it deserves the greatest praise. But its 
points of excellence are also its points of weakness, for they 

“cannot bear the strain to which they must be subjected as 
foundations of the Christian life. Still, if this is the right view, 
it must be accepted, no matter what havoc is played with our 
former opinions, our predjudice, or our feelings. So we are led 
to ask: How is this view arrived at? What are its grounds? 
The Ritschlian says that his view is a scientific one, that it is 
in accordance with the facts,—that is, facts of philosophy, of 
history, and of exegesis. Whether it is philosophically true 
depends on the philosophy which is accepted as the final one. 
The judgment concerning its historical truth depends upon the 
interpretation given to the sources for the history of the King- 
dom of God among men. Hence the Ritschlian conception is 
to be subjected to two tests : first, does it agree with the true 
philosophy, and second, is it based on a correct exegesis of the 
New Testament writings. The first of these tests —concern- 
ing the philosophical aspects of Ritschlianism— we prefer to 
leave to abler pens. Yet it cannot be wholly ignored in the ap- 
plication of the second, for before the Ritschlian will allow us to 
judge of his exegesis, he claims the right not only to select the 
documents which are to be exegeted but also to make distinc- 
tions in these documents as to their comparative value. That 
is to say, not all the New Testament writings are sources to 
which we are to go for our knowledge of what Christianity was 
and is, but only certain selected ones. The Pastoral Epistles, 
one or more of the Catholic Epistles, and with many, a good 
portion of Acts, cannot be counted as authorities. In regard 
to what is still left we must be careful not to treat all alike. 
Paul, for instance, though a valuable witness, must be taken 
with a grain of allowance. He made mistakes and had many 
erroneous notions confused with much that was true in his 
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ideas of Christianity. Then the gospels are to be sifted and 
the wheat separated from the chaff. The gospel of John must 
be considered apart from the Synoptics and, on the whole, 
assigned a lower place. The Synoptic Gospels must have the 
earlier and more primitive elements separated from the more 
secondary. Finally we reach a residuum which we are allowed 
to look upon as authoritative — though by no means inspired — 
and by an exegesis of its contents attempt to determine what 
were Christ’s teachings concerning Himself and His religion. 
Then, having thus laid a foundation, or rather secured a stand- 
ard, we take up the writings which have been temporarily laid 
aside as of secondary value, and accept or reject their teachings 
according as they conform to or disagree with our standard. 
That there is a vicious circle here it ought not require great 
penetration to see; and that such exegesis is in fact subjective 
exegesis, based on a previously accepted theory, or influenced 
by a philosophy, and therefore not scientific in the truest sense, 
ought to be apparent to all. Such exegesis is as much liable to 
err and to fall into the same pitfalls as is that of the “apologete ” 
whom it professes to despise. As we have listened with admi- 
ration, we confess, at times to the skill of a German professor 
in drawing forth from a passage those meanings which suited 
his particular theology, we have been forced to ask ourselves: 
Which was first, the theology or the exegesis? Which determined 
the other? So, we feel, the case really stands in regard to such 
a fundamental doctrine as the inspiration of Paul and especially 
the validity of his ideas concerning Jesus Christ ; that is, the 
Ritschlian conception of Jesus is at variance with the ordinary 
doctrine of inspiration and also at variance with the Pauline 
Christology. Therefore the authority of Paul must go. We 
know that the Ritschlians claim that their reason for rejecting 
the statements of Paul as final and supplementary to those in 
the Synoptic Gospels is because the latter give us such an en- 
tirely different representation of Jesus, and in His own words, 
too, that both Paul and they cannot be right; therefore, as the 
Synoptics stand so much closer to Jesus, they must be accepted. 
But we think that this claim rests partly on an exaggeration of 
the differences between Paul’s teachings and those of the first 
three gospels, and partly on a much more extended use of the 
argument from silence than there is any warrant for. 
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But we are not writing a review of Ritschlism. We shall 
add only a remark or two upon a curious corollary to the rejec- 
tion of the doctrine of the special inspiration of the Apostles. 
The history of Dogma is usually considered to begin after the 
Apostolic age. But the logical result of the Ritschlian concep- 
tion makes it begin immediately after the Ascension, if such an 
event ever occurred. Take the doctrine of the atonement, for 
instance. Jesus in his last interview with his disciples, at the 
institution of the Lord’s Supper, used words which, wrongly 
understood (according to this school), teach the sacrificial or sub- 
stitutionary nature of His death. In Isaiah, fifty-third chapter, 
the substitutionary nature of the future Messiah’s work was sup- 
posed (by the disciples) to be taught. The words of Jesus were 
made to apply to Isaiah’s prophecy, and the doctrine of the 
atonement was the result. This was firmly believed by the dis- 
ciples, was a part of the tradition Paul received from them, and 
was taken up by Paul and made an integral part of his system. 
We simply call attention to this without comment. 

Dr. Willibald Beyschlag, one of the ablest and best of Ger- 
man theologians, belonging rather to the conservative party, 
though quite independent of all schools, stated in a public 
speech not long ago that Germany, physically and morally, was 
going to destruction, and that nothing would save it except a 
new Luther. Essentially the same pessimistic wail has been 
heard from Dr. Adolph Zahn. May the reformer soon make 
his appearance! For the impression made on many observers 
is that the spirituality of German religious life is at an extremely 
low ebb. Scientific religion is all right in its place, but the 
present religious condition of the German people should be a 
convincing proof that unless religion is scientific in the very 
highest sense; that is, true to the great, crying needs of the 
human soul and to the great spiritual facts of revelation which 
meet those needs; unless it is a supernatural religion, it cannot lift 
men out of their present natural state. While we thank Ger- 
many for the facts it is continually discovering and giving to 
the world, let us be careful how we receive the German inter- 
pretation of those facts, and let us claim and exercise the right 
to judge of such things in the light of all that we know of the 
past and see in our present. By so doing we shall keep oure 
selves independent, our mistakes will be our own, and we may 
hope for progress in the knowledge of Him whom to know 
aright is eternal life. Epwarp E. Nourse. 














Book Notes. 


STALKER’S TWO SAINT JOHNS. 

It is perhaps not too much to say that whatever comes to us from 
Dr. Stalker’s pen is worth the reading, and we are not inclined to 
make any exception of this latest of his books. It gives us much of 
illumining thought and suggestive application, of discriminating char- 
acter-analogies and instructive interpretation of passage. We recog- 
nize the book as from him who has made us debtors through the 
Lives of Jesus Christ and Saint Paul, and has added to them the 
Imago Christi and the Zrial and Death of Jesus Christ. Yet this 
book is not the equal of those which have preceded it. There is 
here what must be plainly called a lowering of tone. It lies, if we 
are not mistaken, not merely in a treatment of the material, at times 
rather commonplace (pp. 143 f.), but more distinctly in a constant 
recourse to an application of the material to present-day living — an 
application that is often mechanical (p. 61) and strained (pp. 132 f.), 
entering unnaturally into details (pp. 51 f.) and not always healthy and 
sound (p. 126). 

We are at a loss to account for this. It may come from the fact 
that the book has been written for the evangelistic purposes of a 
Tract Society, and the author has felt himself compelled to adopt the 
practical homily style in what he has written, and has overdone it. 
We do not wish to believe it comes from a too continued moving in 
the one circle of devotional writing — in which his powers have degen- 
erated. 

His previous writings have not been, in fact, exclusively of this 
sort. The Zives of Christ and aud are simply students’ text-books. 
It is true, however, that /mago Christi and the Zrial and Death of 
Jesus Christ do contain this homily element to a certain degree, and 
it may be that in our book, the third of his devotional efforts, this 
element has grown into too prominent a place. At all events, it is a 
fault in the book. 

Of the two parts of which the book is made up — Saint John the 
Apostle and Saint John the Baptist — we believe the second is the 
stronger, though it is the shorter; and should we be asked why we 
favor this second part, we would say that it is because it takes up 
more broadly —as indeed the subject necessitates — the man’s rela- 
tions to his times, and does not so constantly turn aside for the sake 
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of application. ‘There is in it more of the simple interpretation of 
the narrative which comes before us so impressively in the 77ia/ and 
Death of Jesus Christ, and less of the studied treatment of biographic 
details, which burdens the first part devoted to the apostle. 

There are some finely suggestive passages in the book, e. g., that 
which reminds us of the good abroad at the coming of Christ 
(pp. 193-197), and that which brings out the all-drawing power of 
good preaching (p. 205 f.). There are also some strong pieces of 
character handling, ¢. g., that of Salome and her children (pp. 12 f.); 
John’s reticence of his spiritual experiences (pp. 34 ff.); the difference 
in traits between Peter and John (pp. 152 ff.), and Jesus’ character 
description of the Baptist (pp. 247 ff.) with the differences between the 
Forerunner and the One he heralded (p. 216). 

At the same time there are what we believe to be some cases of 
wrong interpretation of Scripture, ¢. g., the fact of the apostle’s beset- 
ting sin, as presented in $$ 22-26 seems doubtful; at least, there 
appears to be enough of the same fault in others of the apostles, and 
enough of the other apostolic failings in John, to prevent our marking 
out of the apostle in this way. The source of apostolic courage in 
Jerusalem seems to be attributed exclusively to the fact of the resur- 
rection (p. 122). This appears to leave out the specific value of the 
pentecostal blessing which doubtless was strongly in the direction of 
boldness of speech and action. The treatment of the problem of 
divine sovereignty and free agency (p. 192 f.) is the usual one, and, as 
usual, leaves the problem unsolved. Only half of the difficulty is 
touched upon. The exegesis of the twenty-first chapter of the Gospel 
(p. 135 f.) may be the correct one, but there is room certainly for 
honest query. ; 

The strongest chapters in each of the two parts of the book are 
clearly the chapter on John as the Disciple who loved Jesus, §$ 27-30, 
and that on the Baptist’s Martyrdom. The reason for their strength 
lies doubtless in the fact that respectively they treat of those situa- 
tions in which the characteristic traits of the two men most distinctly 
show themselves—love on the Apostle’s part, courage on the 
Baptist’s. 

MELANCTHON W. JACOBUS.. 


GORDON’S CHRIST OF TO-DAY. 


Nobody need look to the title page of Dr. Gordon’s work to learn 
where the author lives; the breath from the culture and the contro- 
versies centering in Boston is as unmistakable as the quality of the 
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Boston east wind. And as it depends on the season of the year 
when one meets the Boston east wind, whether one smiles or shrivels 
in its presence, so the favorable or unfavorable reception one gives 
to this book will be largely conditioned by the reader’s previous theo- 
logical temperature. Irrespective of theological bias, the book must 
be esteemed as a worthy effort of a strong, earnest man, who believes 
through and through in the supremacy for the whole Christian life of 
the divine Christ, to discover “the philosophical ground for that 
supremacy,” and then to put the discovery on its inferences in re-— 
spect to some of the topics uppermost in current discussion and to the 
true attitude of the pulpit toward Christ. 

The first chapter is introductory, and is devoted to making clear 
what it is in the life and thought of to-day which differentiates it 
from yesterday, and raises the question “whether the grand historic 
faith in Jesus as the Incarnate Son of God can cover this new 
world,” so much larger and richer than the old. This he believes 
can be done, and it is his opinion, that “our modern world looks as 
if it were ready for a new conception of Christ.” ; 

In the second chapter the author treats of some of the factors 
which he believes will enter into this new Christology. Here his 
thought centers in the idea of the immanent Son of God eternally 
existent with the Father, who expresses himself in the creation, and is 
eternally energizing in the historic life of the world. His position 
is not essentially unlike that of President Strong of Rochester 
Theological Seminary in his recent articles in the Axaminer, there 
characterized as “Ethical Monism.” While holding to the idea of 
the unity of nature between God, man, and world, which is the in- 
fluential factor of the Neo-Hegelian school of England represented 
by the late Professor T. H. Green, Dr. Gordon skillfully avoids the 
tendency to a conceptualistic pantheism which vitiates much of the 
reasoning of that school as the basis for a Christianity resting on the 
reality of the historic Christ. At the same time he criticises with 
acuteness and force the attempt of the school of Ritschl to base 
Christian theology on a purely ethical view of Christ which eliminates 
all metaphysical judgments respecting his nature. By this view of 
Christ there are secured “ two inestimable gains to the church of to- 
day, in the intellectual appreciation of Christ. First, he is consub- 
stantiated with humanity, and second, by means of the revelation of 
him, humanity is seen to be consubstantiated with God.” This con- 
ception of Christ leads further to the conviction, that since Christ is 
energizing in creation and through history nature itself can get 
its truest meaning to us in Christ, and yet more that Christ brings to 
humanity an expression of that eternal difference in God which must 
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be coupled with the recognition of His eternal identity if there is to 
be left room in human thought for a sound ethics. 

The third chapter is devoted to showing how this “high 
Christology” supplies the clew, holding to which not only the humble 
follower of Christ in the paths of every-day duty, but the theologian 
as well, can walk in safety amidst the discussions in philosophy and 
historical criticism which challenge both the orthodoxy and the faith 
.of this generation. 

The fourth and closing chapter is rich in suggestiveness as to the 
theoretic necessity and practical value to the preacher of a clear 
appreciation of the exaltation and finality of the Christ as the 
power which is working in the world toward righteousness, and of the 
fact that ‘there is no salvation for any soul in the world without par- 
ticipation in the righteousness of God in Christ.” 

As to the style of the book, one must confess to a frequently re- 
curring wish that its author had made less use of his capacity for ex- 
pressing the superlative. There are decidedly too many things 
that are “infinite,” “magnificent,” etc. It is a pity, too, that such 
a master of clear vigorous statement should so frequently betake 
himself to philosophical fog wreathing. It is occasion for gratitude, 
however, that the deeper and more abstruse his thought the simpler 
and clearer is its form, and even the statements rendered most 
obscure by an excessive use of a philosophical dialect are almost in- 
variably accompanied by an Anglo-Saxon paraphrase. No one can 
read the book without being helped and stimulated by it. 


ARTHUR L. GILLETT. 


Prof. Cornill’s Prophets of Israel is a series of popular lectures 
delivered in 1894 before the Arete Deutsche Hochstift in Frankfurt a. M. 
It presents in an attractive form the latest theories of the school of Graf in 
regard to the prophetic movement in ancient Israel. As might be expected, 
the picture of Moses differs widely from that which the uncritical reader 
would gain from reading the Pentateuch. Still, Prof. Cornill is not so 
extreme as some members of his school, and one is rather surprised to see 
how much history he is able to reconstruct from documents which he 
believes to be so late. Elijah is credited with having preached Yahweh in 
antithesis to the Tyrian Baal and is pronounced a great reformer, but 
Elisha is regarded as a mere political schemer who did not hesitate to use 
the basest means to secure his ends. The account which Prof. Cornill 
gives of the earlier literary prophets is striking and suggestive. His Amos 
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and Hosea are particularly well drawn, and in this period, of course, his 
views do not differ widely from those held by more conservative critics. 
Deuteronomy is brought in just before Jeremiah. 

The book contains a great deal that is suggestive, and the English 
reader who wishes to study the prophets from all points of view should not 
fail to read it. The translation is well done, but it is a pity that the quota- 
tions should not uniformly have been translated direct from the Hebrew 
instead of following either the authorized or the revised version. 

The platitudinous publisher’s preface which is prefixed to the translation 
isa misfortune. Any one who should beso unlucky as to read it without 
knowing Prof. Cornill’s scholarly reputation, would be almost certain to 
take a violent prejudice to the book. 


We notice with pleasure the appearance of Dr. Green’s work on the 
Higher Criticism of the Pentateuch. The traditional theory of the 
origin of the Pentateuch is still held by the majority of American Chris- 
tians, but for anumber of years there has been in existence no adequate and 
scholarly exposition of this theory. Hengstenberg and Keil, the last advo- 
cates of this theory in Germany, are hopelessly antiquated and the English 
translations of their works are not made from the latest editions. Recent 
English works on the Pentateuch are too popular and superficial to be of 
any use to the professional student. Dr. Green gives us in this book a 
presentation of the Mosaic Hypothesis of the Pentateuch which is at once 
learned and accurate and written in view of the latest phases of Old Testa- 
ment criticism. 

The author’s plan is as follows. He first determines the character of 
the Old Testament in general in order to obtain a basis for an @ priori 
determination of the character of the Pentateuch in particular. He then 
shows that the Pentateuch exhibits a unity of plan and of structure, defends 
its Mosaic authorship, and opposes the theory that itis based upon older 
documents like the other historical books of the Old Testament. This is 
followed by a discussion of the genuineness of the Pentateuchal legislation 
and a refutation of the theory that there are different codes in the Penta- 
teuch, which contain varying systems of legislation; and, finally, there is a 
chapter showing how the modern criticism of the Pentateuch destroys 
faith in the Bible and leads ultimately to a rejection of the Gospel. 

We have no hesitation in heartily recommending Dr. Green’s book as 
the only scholarly and modern presentation of one side of a great contro- 
versy. No student of the Old Testament should fail to read it and weigh 
the force of its objections to the ruling critical theories of the day. 


Any commentary which Prof. Kirkpatrick writes is sure to be good, 
and his exposition of the Psa/ms does not fall behind the excellence of his 
earlier writings. Asa critic he is liberal without being radical, and asa 
commentator he knows how to select out of the abundance of possible 
observations those only which are most important. Pages ix-lxxix contain 
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a general introduction to the Psalter, which is as good a presentation of the 
subject of Hebrew lyric poetry and of Psalm composition in particular as 
is to be found anywhere. The rest of the book is devoted to a commentary 
on the second and third books of the Psalter. The only serious objection 
tobe brought against this part of the work is that which may be urged 
against all the commentaries of this series, namely, the useless and absurd 
custom of printing the King James Version at the top of the page. A new 
critical translation, embodying all textual emendations and bringing out the 
fine points of the exegesis, such as Wellhausen has given us in his A/ezne 
Propheten, is invaluable, but the reprinting of the common version 
has nothing but popular prejudice to plead in its favor. 


Few ministers of any American communion have been so variedly active 
in the service of their fellow-men as Dr. Daniel Dorchester of the Metho- 
dist Church, and one of the chief of his manifold labors has been that with 
the pen. His latest volume is a second and carefully revised edition of his 
Christianity in the United States, — a work first issued in 1888. In its am- 
ple pages Dr. Dorchester has wisely preferred to give a series of glimpses 
of American religious life and an account of the forces that have aided or 
hindered its growth since colonial beginnings, rather than a bundle of de- 
nominational histories. The result is a work which, though somewhat anec- 
dotical and disconnected, is full of facts of value to every minister, and rep- 
resents a vast amount of painstaking research. Not the least laborious 
portion of Dr. Dorchester’s undertaking, and one that contributes markedly 
to the usefulness of the whole, are the elaborate statistical tables with which 
his volume is provided. Humanitarian reforms find a deserved place in his 
treatment, and non-Christian movements are given careful consideration as 
far as they have affected American religious life. 


Some acquaintance with the general features of the surface of the earth 
on which we live, with its atmosphere and seas, and with the forces which 
produce the constant changes of the physical world, from the sudden phe- 
nomenon of a summer thunder-storm to the slow processes by which valleys 
are carved and mountain ranges leveled, is desired by every intelligent man. 
We have, therefore, examined with pleasure the work on Physical Geogra- 
phy which Prof. Tarr of Cornell, has just written. Though designed pri- 
marily as a text-book for schools of the higher grade, it can be none the less 
heartily commended to the general reader who desires a compact and reada- 
ble hand-book on this interesting theme. One excellent feature of the work 
is the use of photographs wherever possible to illustrate natural phenomena, 
instead of the imaginings of the draughtsman and wood-engraver with which 
older volumes of a similar character are filled. 

The Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges. The Book of Psalms. By Prof. A. F. Kirk- 
patrick, D.D. Books II and III, Psalms XLII-LXXXIX. Cambridge: Macmillan & Co., 1895. 
pp. Ixxix, 546. $1.00, 
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Daniel Dorchester, D.D. Revised Edition. New York: Hunt & Eaton, 1895. pp. 814. $3.50. 

Elementary Physical Geography. By Ralph S. Tarr, B.S., F.G.S.A. | New York: Macmil- 
lan & Co., 1895. pp. xxxi, 488. $1.40. 
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Mr. Carr is to be congratulated that in writing on the Development 
of Modern Religious Thought he has written a book that drops into an 
unfilled gap in our theological literature. Pfleiderer’s work on the Devel- 
opment of Theology since Kant is too minute and too thoroughly German 
to be useful for lay reading, and the various histories of doctrine discuss 
too many views of too many men to leave a readily apprehensible impression 
of the great movements of opinion. Mr. Carr by narrowing his problem 
has supplied an excellent guide along certain great channels of thought. 

It is doubtless true that in modern religious thought there are, as he 
says, two contrasted tendencies: one justly denominated as Greek, and 
characterized by the glorification of man, the delight in this world, and 
the enthronement of reason; the other which tends to the emphasis of the 
other world as against this, to accentuate the unworthiness of man, and to 
exalt the need of a divine helper. These two tendencies are discernible 
from the time when they were represented respectively by Origen and 
Augustine, through Arminius and Calvin, down to the present. Neither is 
of itself adequate, but each contains part of the truth. 

The author proposes by a historical survey of typical thinkers to exhibit 
what are the factors entering chiefly into modern thought, in order to protect 
the reader from one-sidedness, and to bring clearly before him some of the 
principal elements which must be recognized in the shaping of the new 
system of the future. 

The style of the book is excellent, the writer shows a cool, and often 
very fine judgment, and writes froma philosophical standpoint which is 
readily grasped. We could wish that he had not altogether omitted to 
mention the late Professor Frank of Erlangen, whose System of Christian 
Certainty isa distinctive effort to find inthe analysis of the Christian con- 
sciousness a basis for assurance as to the truth of Orthodox German 
Lutheranism. Rothe’s view of the State is certainly much less significant. 
As a whole the book can be cordially commended as an interesting and 
helpful introduction to the study of the history of doctrine. 


This book is thoroughly good. It needs no review, excepting to 
commend it. It consists of a series of short sketches of Great Missiona- 
ries, such e. g. as Patteson, Cone, Goodell, Schauffler, Thoburn, Mackenzie, 
Neesima, Williams, Logan, Mackay, Moffat, Whitman, Hannington, Living- 
stone,— twenty-three in all. One misses names he would gladly enroll in 
such a list, but the volume is large enough as it is. It is dedicated to “ The 
Young People of Our Day” and Dr. F. E. Clark furnishes an introduc- 
tion. Its main intent is to give young people an idea of the life and work 
of these missionary leaders. It will be of special value to the Endeavor 
Societies. The sketches have to do almost entirely with the personal 
career of the different missionaries. We should desire in many cases fuller 
estimates of work and influence; butas the work is primarily designed for 
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the young, its method is doubtless the right one. Itis a valuable book for 
missionary concerts, and ought to be in every Sunday-School library. In 
view of the large amount of ignorance on these subjects among the adults 
in our churches, the book though dedicated to the young should be diligently 
read by those older. We hope another volume will be forthcoming, taking 
up other characters. 


Among the many books coming to view in Germany upon the Kingdom 
of God Litgert’s Das Reich Gottes deserves attention. In the first place 
his method with the sources and literature of the problem is somewhat 
striking and unusual. He has plainly overlooked neither. But his estimate 
of both warrants him, as he affirms, in a clear and straightforward exposition 
of the synoptic material unencumbered by lengthy discussions of the char- 
acteristics and contents of non-canonical Jewish literature or modern works 
upon his theme. Rabbinical literature he passes by entirely. So also he 
declares the critical debates as to the order and nature of the origin of the 
synoptical material is for his work irrelevant. 

He treats his topic in four chapters, the first three containing the es- 
sence of his work: The Present Kingdom, The Hidden Kingdom, The Fu- 
ture Kingdom. He is wary about a definition. The “characteristics ” of 
the kingdom he records as follows: (a) It is not an idea or end or ideal or 
community, but essentially a “ gift of God,” thus differing squarely with the 
Ritschlian view. (4) It is thus objective, wrought out by God alone. Man’s 
part is to await, receive, inherit, possess, enjoy, enter. (c) This reception is 
conditioned on man’s compliance with conditions; still it springs alone 
and direct from the will and deed of God. (@) It is a created product of 
God, not a development out of something resident in the world. (e) Itis hidden, 
heavenly, future,— and this, not as an indefinite or ideal, but as a real exist- 
ence in a fullness of life, light, and power. (jf) It is to be revealed, or to 
come to embrace and transform the earth, and this by a creative act of God. 
(g) This coming is to be the complete fulfilment of all promises given to Israel. 
This is to be God’s work through Christ, and Christ’s work by the power of 
God. Thus it is equally the kingdom of God and the kingdom of Christ. 

He argues that this kingdom is “ present” by virtue of the present per- 
son and work of the Messiah. Here he quotes Matt. xi and xii. 

Touching the titles of Jesus, he derives the sense of the name, “ Son of 
God,” from the baptism and anointing with the Holy Ghost. To this 
anointing he traces all evidence and affirmation of Divine power. Thus 
Jesus’ sonship was a spiritual relationship, not anything “ natural or me- 
chanical.” The title “Son of Man” is a term used to indicate the “con- 
cealment ” of His Messiahship. 

Thechapter upon the “ Hidden Kingdom ” is the fullest and most careful® 
and most interesting in the book. Here he handles the Parables, denying 
any teaching of growth from less to more, and affirming that their distinction 
between present and future is that between “invisible” and “revealed.” 
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Here are valuable discussions about the inner nature of the kingdom, treat- 
ing of communion with God, God’s fatherhood, grace, love, penitence, 
earthly goods, the community, eternal life, doing God’s will, and the death 
of Jesus. 

In harmony with all the above he believes that “ The Future Kingdom” 
is not so termed in token that it is yet to be, but rather to indicate that it 
which now is, is in the future to be made manifest in power. 

The book is a valuable contribution. 


Prof. Johnson’s Outline of Systematic Theology comes to us in a second 
edition, and is to be commended as an able and comprehensive summary of 
his views on everything that commonly is included in a treatise on the sub- 
ject in question. It is considerably less bulky than Dr. Strong’s corre- 
sponding work, with which it has close affinities, and is, for the ordinary 
reader, more agreeable, because less broken up by minute subdivisions, 
quotations, etc. Itis more complete than President Fairchild’s Elements of 
Theology, in which many topics, naturally belonging to such a work, are 
omitted entirely or barely alluded to. But the condensation which is aimed 
at (the book being designed as a text-book for theological students) some- 
times results in obscurity — a fault which never mars Dr. Fairchild’s discus- 
sions. The general point of view is conservative; what is called the Old 
School doctrines of sin, freedom, ability, etc., being maintained, but with a 
candid recognition of difficulties and mysteries. In President Weston's Ec- 
c esiology the Baptist doctrines are, of course, firmly maintained. But it is 
pleasant to see that he says, “ Nor should we refuse religious bodies that are 
not organized according to the laws of the New Testament the name of 
churches.” 


BisHop Foster’s book on Creation, which is the fourth of a series of 
Studies in Theology has for its object “to show the vastness of creation in 
space and time measures, and its method of advance from the incipient ma- 
terial atom to the topmost result of spiritual existence, from chaos to 
cosmos, from the inorganic to the organic, and from the organic to the super- 
organic, and from the super-organic, or merely sentient, to the higher super- 
organic or spiritual realm” (p. x). The general purpose of the work is 
apologetic, though specifically the writer proposes to devote much more 
time to the exhibition of phenomena than to arguing about them. It is sur- 
prising to see what an array of scientific conclusion, from various sources, 
he has brought together. Our generation is liable to feel the contempt of 
familiarity for the wonders and vastnesses of the inorganic universe and the 
numerous ways here collected of emphasizing this tend to freshen our some 
what jaded sensitiveness. We know of no place where the facts pointing 
toward the substantiation of the account in Genesis of the age of man have 
been so fully summarized and assembled. The philosophy of the volume is 
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that of thorough-going “common-sense,” and the theology is almost deist- 
ical in its emphasis on the transcendance of God. In spite of two long 
quotations from Drummond’s Ascent of Man, one occupying twelve and the 
other seventeen pages, one cannot but feel that the book would have been a 
little more timely twenty-five years ago than at present. 


One of the striking peculiarities of Christ and the religion centering in 
himis superiority to exact formal statement. It is quite impossible to compress 
Christianity into a word, an apothegm, a syllogism, or even a parable, and say, 
“there it is.” Yet so long as man must think he must try to put the content of 
Christianity into thought forms. Such formulation is necessarily conditioned 
by the spirit of the culture in which the thinker lives. In the earliest times Jew 
and Gentile did not state their Christian faith in the same terms. It follows, 
accordingly, that when in the progress of history the spirit of an age changes, 
those possessed of the new spirit seem to antagonize the Christianity em- 
bodied in the terms of the old. The question then arises, Can Christianity be 
restated in the new terminology? Within the last quarter of a century or 
more the new natural science, especially in the realm of life, together with a 
sensationalistic epistemology and an evolutionary cosmology has supplied a 
new form of thought into which it has seemed to many minds that it was im- 
possible to fit the supernatural Christianity once believed in. Dr. Denison 
has made a serious and sober-minded attempt at rendering Christ’s [dea of 
the Supernatural into the thought of ourtimes. Looking upon the whole 
world process as the evolution of an organism, the author purposes to 
show how the essential truths of a supernatural Christianity flow most 
naturally from the necessary conditions and processes of the devolopment 
of an organism. Matter and mind, natural and supernatural, are mutually 
interpenetrable and reciprocally coéperant. A way of thinking like that 
which the author denominates “the thought of our times,” finds great diffi- 
culty in giving facile and adequate expression to the lower phenomena of 
organic life; it is not surprising, then, that the author has found it difficult 
to express in the same terms the highest spiritual phenomena. The attempt 
has not been altogether successful. One finds, however, many interesting 
and suggestive passages in the volume, and it will doubtless prove helpful to 
many minds. The usefulness of the book would be increased if it had either 
an index ora synoptical table of contents. The general appearance of the 
volume is a renewed instance of the steadfast loyalty of the publishers to 
their motto, tout bien ou rien. 


The November number of the Religion of Science Library contains 
two interesting translations from the German of Prof. Ewald Hering, one 
on the Memory as a General Function of Organized Matter, being an 
address delivered in 1870, and the other an address treating of The Specific 
Energies of the Nervous System. Both are readily apprehensible whether 
one assent or dissent to their teachings. 

7 ~ Christ's Idea of the Supernatural. By John H. Denison. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
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The Transactions of the Meriden§Scientific Association, besides the 
Report of the Curator and Librarian and an abstract of the minutes for 
1894-95, contains translations of a tablet inscription of the Jews of China 
recording the rebuilding of atemple of Truth and Purity, and of an 
Egyptian fairy tale of two brothers, which in parts reminds one of the story 
of Joseph in Egypt. Both translations are accompanied by plates in the 
original. The work that this society is doing is certainly a’remarkable 
indication of what can be accomplished in a comparatively small place and 
apart from any institution of higher learning. 


The Prophesying of Women is an earnest, honest, and praiseworthy 
effort to determine the teachings of Scripture as to woman’s divinely allotted 
place, primarily in the church and secondarily in other spheres of life. The 
treatment of the classic Scripture passages is reverent, thorough, and pro- 
found. The dominant motive is plainly, not ‘adherence to some precon- 
ceived view, leading to violent and irrational methods of so-called exegesis ; 
but rather a supreme and unfailing loyalty to God’s Word, leading to most 
painstaking and commendable efforts after true exegesis and real harmony. 
The openness of mind and fairness of treatment and scholarly qualities are 
throughout exceptionally noticeable and gratifying. We earnestly com- 
mend it to the attention of our readers. 

The Biblical study centers upon Joel, ii: 28, 29, The Right (of Women 
to Prophesy) Declared; Acts, ii: 1-18, The Right Illustrated ; 1 Cor., xi: 
3-16, The Right Qualified; 1 Cor., xiv: 33-38, The Right Defined (or Re- 
stricted); and 1 Tim., ii: 8-14, The Restriction Generalized. The sum of 
the argument is this. In virtue of the divine law, based upon the order of 
creation and the offense in the first sin, by which man is appointed lord and 
woman made subordinate, in church life, as in all spheres, woman is not to 
usurp authority. Hence the general restriction in 1 Tim. and the particular 
restriction in 1 Cor., xiv. In virtue of her nature in God’s image and her sta- 
tion as man’s helper in the great mission of world conquest, and in keeping 
with her equipment and right as predicted by Joel and fulfilled at Pentecost, 
woman may prophesy on terms of full equality with man as to publicity, 
nature, and size of audience and subject matter of discourse. The harmony 
of these two statements compels us to distinguish assemblies. The only 
distinction truly tenable and harmonious with the nature of woman and teach- 
ings of Scripture is that between voluntary and authoritative, church meet- 
ings such as those treated in 1 Cor., xiv, belonging to the latter class. 

The author appreciates the difficulties in real life and the reluctance 
among his readers and the imposing array of commentators which this view 
will encounter. But we say again: his treatment is earnest, reverent, and 
commendable. It deserves attention. It is a worthy effort in an important 
study. He knows the difference between teaching and theory, as also the 
difference between atheory and a shuffling makeshift. The quality, value, and 
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timeliness of this volume will appear when one compares it with the article 
on Women in Pagan Countries by H. N. Boyesen in the November Forum, 
the “ Demands” laid down by Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton at the recent 
celebration of her eightieth birthday, the struggles of the M. E. Church in 
this country and the Wesleyan Conference in England over admission of 
women to their National Conferences as voting members, the words of Miss 
Frances E, Willard about the Apostle Paul, and our author’s most impres- 
sive chapter upon the “ Consequences of Unscriptural Practice.” 


Christ tn Isaiah is a book written in full harmony with the oral teach- 
ings at Northfield by which Rev. F. B. Meyers has become so helpfully 
known inthis country. In this, worker, pen, and tongue obey the same im- 
pulse and proclaim the same message. Both as herald and as scribe he 
strives to publish the deeper secrets of the Gospel of peace. We most 
heartily rejoice in his possession and exercise of this rich spiritual gift. In 
this book is a disclosure of some of the treasures hidden in Isaiah, chapters 
xl-lv. Its appeal is not to the ' cholar, be he critic, antiquarian, exegete, or 
historian. Indeed, such might 1d just ground for some offense. But he 
writes not for such. His words ..: » designed, like the original prophecy, for 
such of God’s children as are insome sore need. Throughout the book the 
utterances are warm, and large, and tender, and strong. It is divided into 
brief chapters, each a homily, fashioned with unusual grace and skill. It is a 
grand book for pastors and other workers who seek a handy volume to place 
in the hands of the feeble and wounded members of their charge. Would that 
more of us in our Gospel ministry could glow and throb with the fire and life 
of this super-real prophecy. 


This is the twenty-first series of Sermons Published by the Monday 
Club, a company of pastors originally in and about Boston. Now many of 
these are in other parts of the country, but they retain their share in the 
responsibility for this volume. Each member takes one or more of the S. S. 
lessons for the coming year and prepares a sermon on some text in the 
passage or upon the general theme of the lesson. The Monday Club was 
originally composed of young men recently from the seminary. This was 
about twenty years ago. 

The successive volumes afford a remarkable opportunity for studying 
the development of these several preachers. They also give the more 
representative view of what preaching in our influential pulpits means; 
for these sermons are not Sunday-School talks, but sermons; in most cases, 
presumably, delivered to the several churches represented. The authors 
are nearly all well-known men working in some of the stronger churches of 
the Congregational order. They do not comprise the preéminent preachers,— 
as yet. The volume is therefore worth careful study if for no other 
purpose than this: to discover the type of successful preaching in our day. 
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It is to be noted that there is not an exfosttory sermon, strictly speaking, 
inthe volume. This is significant of the decline of this type; for no field 
could have afforded a better opportunity than a series of sermons on the 
S. S. lessons. 

Nearly ail the sermons are fopica/,; a few have the fextua/ plan. They 
are generally drzef; they are nearly all eminently practical. There is very 
little trace of sensationalism in the volume. They are noticeably epigram. 
matic. There is manifestly less formal arrangement than in older volumes 
of sermons ; but it is very evident that the best sermons in this volume do 
show the structure the most plainly, yet without harm to the general 
movement of thought. One is led to notice ‘the cotemporaneous quality 
of the illustrations and the use made of biographical references. There is 
a sanity about the proportions of doctrinal, experiential, and social 
subjects. These suggestions could be carried to a greater length, but 
enough to indicate the value of these volumes from year to year, as illustra- 
ting the trend of thought and expression among a fine body of represen- 
tative preachers in middle life. It is as an excellent volume, well worth 
having for homiletic suggestion as well as for Sunday-school help. 


This volume consists of forty brief sermons for the Lenten season. 
They are short homilies designed to lead to self-examination, and Christian 
consecration. They are characterized by a warm devotional spirit, and a 
practical and helpful analysis of sins. The homilies on Sins of Habit, 
and Sins of Character are especially good. The thoughts in this volume 
are not particularly deep or fresh, but the purpose of the addresses is rather 
to quicken old thoughts and experiences than to suggest the new, and so 
the book will have for its readers a stimulating effect spiritually. The 
title, Sinz and Our Saviour, indicates the two principal lines of 
discussion; our particular sins, and Christ a saviour from them. 


The Angel and the Vision is acurious medley. Its main substance 
is a series of eight “ pulpit addresses ” on “the eight coincidences ” in the 
story of Peter and Cornelius, and deals with the enduement of the Spirit 
for practical service in a by no means ineffective way, though often with a 
nonchalant ease in the face of the eternal problems that rouses suspicion, 

With these discourses are combined as “ Prefixes” to the chapters 
sundry extracts from eminent writers on the successive divisions of the 
tenth chapter of Acts, several “Gospel Hymns,” with tunes, the latter 
mostly! by “W. D. G.,” an “introduction” borrowed bodily from Dr. 
Munger’s “Freedom of Faith,” two long versified constructions which 
a reputable publisher ought to have hesitated to have appear with his 
imprint, and a series of well-printed advertisements of railroads, educa- 
tional institutions, banks, and other commercial enterprises in or near 
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Columbus, Ohio. We marvel at the union of earnestness, thoughtfulness, 
folly, and poor taste thus displayed. If some of the latter features could 
be cut off, we should rather like to have the author throw aside his 


anonymity. 


The production of devotional manuals is not likely ever to cease. Each 
new period brings with it its own. At first sight the making of such books 
seems easy; in reality it is hard in the extreme. The essential difficulty is 
in securing sympathy between writer and reader, especially on subjects that 
elude full verbal statement. Dr. John Hall has just put forth, “at the 
suggestion of the publisher,” a collection of texts, poems, and brief remarks 
for every day of the year. The texts are arranged in a certain order from 
sin, through salvation, to duty. The poetic fragments, culled from many 
sources, are prayers, meditations, or teachings on the topic of the texts. 
And the remarks, mainly by Dr. Hall, are brief, sensible, useful admonitions. 
We regret the use of the Authorized Version. We think the selection of 
the texts uneven, especially in the inclusion of many which need the 
context for intelligibility. We believe that there is more “ “ght upon my 
path” to be derived from an orderly study of the Bible than from random 
extracts. But we cannot but respect and admire the spirit of zealous and 
affectionate earnestness that shows in the matter added to the texts chosen. 
And we feel that all who know Dr. Hall will find it easy to enter into his 
purpose with sympathy. 


Dr. Boardman’s Coronation of Love is an attempt to expand the 
meaning and intensify the impressiveness of the thirteenth chapter of 
First Corinthians. The booklet consists of an introduction, dwelling on 
the definition of Love, especially as distinct from charity, followed by four 
chapters entitled “Love the Indispensable Grace,” ‘Love the Exquisite 
Grace,” “Immortality of Love,” “Coronation of Love.” The style is 
bright, though unequal. The treatment of some details is suggestive. 
The intention is plainly to provide a stimulative help to meditation. Unfor- 
tunately the thought lacks both precision and order. Possibly, if origi- 
nally thrown off as a rapid homiletical effort, the study may have hada 
certain effectiveness; butas a book, especially as a choice companion for 
an hour of holy reflection, it is too hasty and superficial. 
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Alumni News. 


WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting was held on Monday, December g, at Cooley’s 
Hotel, Springfield. The election of officers resulted in the choice of 
S. G. Barnes (spec. ’92), President; F. S. Hatch, ’76, Vice-President ; 
W. J. Tate, ’92, secretary and treasurer ; these officers and F. B. 
Makepeace, ’73, and F. E. Jenkins, ’81, executive committee. After 
dinner there was an informal discussion of the question, ‘‘ What is 
the highest need for the fuller prosperity of Hartford Seminary.” 
Professor Mead was present and responded to various questions. 


It will not be forgotten that the following Hartford men are in Eastern 
Turkey and more or less exposed to great peril: LYMAN BARTLETT, ’61, 
Smyrna, L. S. CRAWFORD, ’79, Broosa, C. S. SANDERS, ’79, Aintab, G. E. 
WHITE, ’87, Marsovan, H. B. GARABEDIAN, ’89, Harpoot, G. P. KNApp, 
’90, Bitlis, B. W. LABAREE, ’93, Oroomiah, H. K. WINGATE, ’93, Caesarea. 

S. S. MATTHEWS, ’71, who for some time has been associated with his 
brother in the management of the magazine, Music, in Chicago, was in- 
stalled pastor of the Hanover Street Church, Milwaukee, Wis., on Novem- 
ber I. 

The fifteenth wedding anniversary of HENRY C. ALVORD, ’79, and his 
wife was duly celebrated in October by a gathering of his parishioners at 
South Weymouth, Mass. 

At the November meeting of the Cumberland Conference, DwiGHT M. 
PRATT, ’80, of Portland, Me., read an important paper on What ts Spirit- 
uality ? 

GEORGE W. ANDREWS, ’82, is devoting the first Sunday evening ser- 
vice of each month at his church in Dalton, Mass., to a discussion of cur- 
rent events. 

About the middle of November Professor C. S. NAsuH, ’83, of the 
Pacific Theological Seminary, underwent an operation for appendicitis. At 
the last accounts he was recovering slowly, but, as the operation was a 
severe one, he was not entirely out of danger. 

WiL.Lis W. MEAD, ’84, and his wife, after an extended furlough in this 
country, sailed November 6 from New York for their post at Adana, Asia 
Minor. It is not known whether it will be safe for them to proceed beyond 
Constantinople at present. 
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Probably the most careful and discriminating accounts given of the 
peculiar personality and work of Franz Schlatter, the Denver healer, are 
from the pen of HENRY KINGMAN, ’87, who has an article on the subject in 
The Congregationalist of November 21. 


Epwin N. Harpy, ’90, lately of Holliston, Mass., was installed at 
Quincy, October 31. Zhe Congregationalist of November 7 gave a careful 
account of the occasion, with an excellent picture of Mr. Hardy. 


RICHARD WRIGHT, ’90, is carrying out a carefully planned system of 
neighborhood meetings in his parish at Windsor Locks, Conn. 


The Berkshire Congregational Club, at its meeting at Great Barrington, 
Mass., on October 22, listened to an elaborate, scholarly, and temperate ad- 
dress by STEPHEN G. BARNES (special, ’92) on Zhe Church of Rome in the 
United States. "The address was printed in full in the Pittsfield Sux of No- 
vember 7. 

The church at Holliston, Mass., which E. N. Harpy, ’go, has just left, 
has been promptly manned by another Hartford graduate, NICHOLAS VAN 
DER PYL, ’93, of North Wilbraham. The council which dismissed Mr. Van 
der Pyl at Wilbraham bore emphatic testimony to his fidelity, ability and 
lovableness as a pastor. 


As we go to press we learn of the death, on December 20, of FosIAH 
TYLER, D.D.,’48. Fuller comment will be made in our next issue. 











Aeminarp Annals, 


THE GYMNASIUM drill has begun under the leadership of Mr. Merrill. 


Mr. G. M. ROWLAND, of Tottori, Japan, a graduate of this Seminary, 
addressed the Mission Band, December 4. 


SEVERAL OF THE STUDENTS are interested in the Settlement work on 
North street, taking various classes in Mathematics, History, and English, 
and assisting in the clubs. 


Mr. FERRIN of the Senior class has accepted a call to Blandford, Mass. 
His family remove there the first of January, while Mr. Ferrin is to be 
resident of Hosmer Hall, supplying the church on the Sabbath until June, 
when his real labors there begin. 


Mr. JOHN P. GaviT, who has been a special student in the Seminary 
during 1893-5 while conducting the mission work of Warburton chapel, has" 
accepted a position in the Chicago Commons under the direction of Prof. 
Graham Taylor of the Chicago Theological Seminary. Mr. Gavit came to 
Hartford in 1890 from newspaper work in Albany, his native city, and 
worked here on the editorial staff of the Hartford Post until August, 1893, 
when he took the superintendency of Warburton chapel. Chicago Commons, 
to which he goes, is located in the Seventeenth ward of Chicago, in nearly 
the center of a tenement and business section of upward of 30,000 popula- 
tion, chiefly Scandinavians. The settlement, which is ostensibly allied with 
the Chicago Theological Seminary and is an adjunct of its department of 
Christian Sociology, is nevertheless a distinct institution, and does a large 
work in interesting and setting at work many young men and women in the 
city, not identified with the Seminary. Like other settlements it has an im- 
portant educational and industrial system, which is organized under the 
name of the “ Plymouth Winter Night College,” and there is also a consid- 
erable institutional and industrial life beside. The Commons is peculiar 
among settlements in being avowedly Christian and religious, openly allied 
with the churches and charities. A daily service of prayer for the neighbor- 
hood is held. Mr. and Mrs. Gavit will live at the Commons and devote 
their whole time to the various work to which they may be assigned. 


THE INTER-SEMINARY MISSIONARY ALLIANCE held its meeting Novem- 
ber 7-10, at Lancaster, Pa. Mr. Dunning and Mr. Merrill of the Senior 
Class attended. Mr. Dunning read a very clear paper on “ Industrial Mis- 
sions in Africa,” bringing out their naturalness and usefulness with a people 
of low civilization. The meeting of the Alliance grew in interest and earn- 
estness from session to session. The programme was occupied almost en- 
tirely with Foreign Missions, chief attention being given to Africa and 
China. The reports from seminaries were noteworthy as showing an in- 
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creasing interest in the study of missions. There seems to be something 
like a missionary revival, through faculty instruction or student classes, all 
along the line. 

The important actions of the Alliance were two: (1) A movement 
looking to the re-organization of the Alliance with a permanent factor in 
the management: the Executive Committee to be composed of three men 
from the seminary or seminaries with which the next meeting is to be held, 
one member at large, the representative of the Alliance on the Executive 
Committee of the Volunteer Movement, a representative of the Missionary 
Boards in the person of one of the younger secretaries, and a representa- 
tive of the faculties of the seminaries, these latter being chosen for two 
years and the years of choice alternating ; (2) A vote to secure a traveling 
secretary for the Alliance to carry on the work inaugurated last year under 
Rev. J. E. Adams, visiting among the seminaries to stimulate missionary 
interest and study. 

The meeting next year is with the Divinity School of the University of 
Chicago. Mr. Dunningand Mr. Merrill gave the students a very interesting 
account of the meeting at their weekly prayer meeting on the Friday 
evening following their return. 














O OTHER Life Policies as lib- 
eral cost as little money, 
no others as cheap give as 

much for the money, as those of 


THE TRAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Non-forfeitable, world-wide, 
lowest cash rate. 


ALSO 
LARGEST ACCIDENT COMPANY 
IN THE WORLD. 


LARGER THAN ALL OTHERS 
IN AMERICA TOGETHER. 


Assets, $17,664,000. 
Surplus, $2,500,000. 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, President 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary 








ALL CLERGYMEN NEED 
TYPEWRITERS, 


And I Sell Them. 


Typewriters at All Prices, From $10 to $100. 


TYPEWRITER SUPPLIES BY RETURN MAIL. 


W. H. HALE, 
General Agent, 
82 Church Street, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





HARTFORD STEAM BOILER 


A 
ed —_e 


[NSPECTION AND [NSURANCE (0 








hoa cael 


ures: ORGANIZED 1866 2s2n~ 


THOROUGH INSPECTIONS 





AND 


Insurance against loss or damage to property 
and loss of life and injury to 
persons caused by 


STEAM BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 





+ ae} — 


J. M. ALLEN, President. W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-Prest. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secy. F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-Prest. 











XUM 





Papermaking, Presswork, and Binding. Especial 





attention given to Church and Society Publications, 


Educational, Historical, and Genealogical Works, 





Superior Record and Account Books made to 


order, Magazines, Illustrated Works, Music 


t 
Books, ett., bound in all: styles. Library volumes 





and old books s rebound and repaired, 


Office and works, Pearl and Trumbull Streets, 





HARTFORD, CONN. 











Annual Statement 
Connecticut Mutual Life 


‘Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





















NET ASSETS, January 1, 1894, . ‘ ‘ i °4 . = $59,926, 199.59: 






RECEIVED IN 1894. 















For Premiums, é a i ; s - $4,677,972.88 

For Interest and Rents, ; ; . ‘ é ' 3,208, 408,28 

Profitand Loss, . a ae = 5 . : 19)377-25— $7,905,758.42 
° $67,831 958.00 

DISBURSED IN 1894. 

For claims by death and matured eeeowment, A ° $4,273)874.99 

Surplus returned to soon Doe wg % : 1,205,415.20 

Lapsed and Surrendered Policies,. . : . ° - 659,791.33 





TOTAL TO POLICY- HOLDERS, $6,1985991.52 
Commissions to Agents, Salaries, Medical Examiners’ 
fees, Printing, Kavertising, Legal, Real recente, ame yt See 
all other dead Sct ‘ ° 786,039.98 













TAXES, 3 - é "i ‘ Re etn 300,528.14— 74285,559.64. oA 
BALANCE NET ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1894, . 9 -* : “$60,546,398. 36 , 
























SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. ; 
Loans upon Real Estate, first lien, . : . 3 y .« $37,484,848+28 


pr SS ae 























Loans upon Stocks and Bonds, . i .es S “ : 12,300.00: 4 
Premium Notes on Policies in force, . : a f ; ‘ 15250)444.15> 
Cost of Real Estate owned by the Company, : é ‘ - —-7y302,583.74 4 
Cost of United States and other Bonds, ! ; : a + -12,256,890.25 Ei 
Cost of Bank and ee Stocks, . . . ox . a “8 vs 380,960.25 
Cash in Banks, - : ; ; : ; ‘ : 1,784,032.30° Ke 
Bills receivable, _ . a ‘ . : ; ; } 1,546.43 es. 
Agents’ Ledger Balance, : ‘ ; : “ ; J . 3)793-06 Poh 

ADD $60, 546,398.36 ee) 

’ Interest due and accrued, se : : ; . - © $991}460,63 Zi 
Rents accrued, : * ‘ ~ 7,091.83 oe 
Market value of stocks and bonds over cost, . : < 486, 721.50 : 3 
Net deferred premiums, 4 : * 4 +> 9 203)253- or— $1,688, 526.97 . 
GROssS ASSETS, December 31, 1894, : ° . ne - $62,234, 925.33, 4 

LIABILITIES : ar 
Amount required to re-insure all eens i ope a 
net, Company’s standard, . “ ° : $54,221,091.00 3 
All other liabilities, - 7 ; R . ° 1,137,621. 55—$55,358, 712-55 Ane 
SURPLUS by Company’s Standard, “. : ‘ ; z - . $6,876,212.78. . 
SURPLUS by State Reports about ; x 4 : .  8,000,000,00 ie 
Ratio of expenses of management to es in 1694, : - . + 9-94 per cent. : < = 
Policies in force a 31, 1894, x ‘ . ° ; 653979 2 
Insuring, . A sagt, ie ° ‘ ae Set . ” $156, 686 871. 00: of 
~— fe 
JACOB L. GREENE, President. JOHN M. TAYLOR, Vice-Prest. , 





EDWARD M. BUNCE, Secretary, DANIEL H. WELLS, Actuary. 





ALFRED T. RICHARDS, General Agent, 
ROOM ro, COMPANY’S BUILDING, HARTFORD, CONN, 





